Essay on the Origin of Languages 
In Which Melody and Musical Imitation are Treated 


By J. J. Rousseau! 


[Draft Preface] 


The second piece? was also at first merely a fragment of the discourse on 
inequality which I omitted from it as too long and out of place.* I took it 
up again on the occasion of the Errors by M. Rameau on music, a title 
which—after the two words Pve omitted —1s perfectly fulfilled by the work 
that bears it.* In the mean time, held back by the absurdity of discoursing 
upon languages while hardly knowing one of them and, in addition, dis- 
satisfied with this piece, I had resolved to suppress it as unworthy of the 
public’s attention. But an illustrious magistrate? who cultivates and pro- 
tects letters thought more favorably of it than I did. Thus, I am subordi- 
nating my judgment to his with pleasure, as can well be believed, and I am 
attempting to make this one, which I might perhaps not have risked alone, 
accepted under the aegis of the other two writings. 


Essay on the Origin of Languages 
CHAPTER I 


ON THE VARIOUS MEANS 
OF COMMUNICATING OUR THOUGHTS*® 


Speech distinguishes man from the animals. Language distinguishes 
nations from each other; one does not know where a man is from until 
after he has spoken. Usage and need make each learn the language of his 
country; but what causes this language to be that of his country and not of 
another? In order to tell, one has to go back to some reason that pertains 
to locality, and precedes even morals:’ speech, being the first social institu- 
tion, owes its form only to natural causes. 

As soon as one man was recognized by another as a sentient, thinking 
Being and similar to himself,® the desire or the need to communicate his 
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feelings and thoughts to him made him seek the means for doing so. These 
means can be derived only from the senses, the only instruments by which 
one man may act upon another. Hence the institution of perceptible signs 
to express thought. The inventors of language did not go through this rea- 
soning, but instinct suggested the conclusion to them. 

The general means by which we can act upon the senses of others are 
limited to two: namely, movement and the voice. Movement is immediate 
through touch or is mediate through gesture; the first, having an arm’s 
length for its limit, cannot be transmitted at a distance, but the other reaches 
as far as the line of sight. That leaves only sight and hearing as passive or- 
gans of language among dispersed men. 

Although the language of gesture and that of the voice are equally nat- 
ural, nonetheless the first is easier and depends less on conventions: for 
more objects strike our eyes than our ears and shapes are more varied than 
sounds; they are also more expressive and say more in less time. Love, it 1s 
said, was the inventor of drawing. It might also have invented speech, 
though less happily. Little contented with speech, love disdains it: 1t has 
livelier ways of expressing itself. What things she who traced the shadow 
of her lover with so much pleasure told him! What sounds could she have 
used to convey this movement of a stick?? 

Our gestures signify nothing but our natural uneasiness; it is not about 
these that I want to speak. Only Europeans gesticulate while speaking. One 
would think that all the force of their speech was in their arms. They fur- 
ther add to this the force of their lungs, and all this is hardly of any use to 
them. When a Frenchman has quite strained himself, quite tormented his 
body to say a lot of words, a Turk removes his pipe from his mouth for a 
moment, softly speaks two words, and crushes him with one aphorism. 

Ever since we learned to gesticulate we have forgotten the art of panto- 
mime, for the same reason that with so many fine grammars we no longer 
understand the symbols of the Egyptians. What the ancients said most 
vividly they expressed not by words, but by signs; they did not say it, they 
showed it.1° 

Open ancient history; you will find it full of those ways of presenting 
arguments to the eyes, and never did they fail to produce a more assured 
effect than all the discourses that could have been put in their place. The 
object, presented before speaking, stirs the imagination, arouses curiosity, 
holds the mind in suspense and anticipation of what is going to be said. 
I have noticed that the Italians and Provençals, among whom gesture usu- 
ally precedes discourse, in this way find the means of making themselves 
better heeded and even with greater pleasure. But the most energetic lan- 
guage is the one in which the sign has said everything before one speaks. 
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Tarquin, Thrasybulus lopping off the heads of poppies, Alexander apply- 
ing his seal to the lips of his favorite, Diogenes walking in front of Zeno: 
did they not speak better than with words? What circumlocution would 
have expressed the same ideas as well? Darius, engaged in Scythia with his 
army, receives a frog, a bird, a mouse, and five arrows from the King of the 
Scythians; the Herald delivers his gift in silence and departs. This terrible 
harangue was understood, and Darius was in a hurry to do nothing but to 
get back to his country as best he could. Substitute a letter for these signs: 
the more menacing it 1s the less it frightens; it will be no more than blus- 
ter, at which Darius would only have laughed.” 

When the Levite of Ephraim wanted to avenge the death of his wife, he 
did not write to the Tribes of Israel; he divided the body into twelve pieces 
and he sent them to them. At this horrible sight they ran to arms, crying 
with one voice: No, never has anything like this happened in Israel, from the 
day our fathers left Egypt to this day! And the tribe of Benjamin was extermi- 
nated.'** In our day, the affair would have dragged along, been turned 
over to legal pleadings, to deliberations, perhaps to jests, and the most 
horrible of crimes would have gone unpunished in the end. King Saul, re- 
turning from his plowing, likewise dismembered his plow oxen and used 
a similar sign to make Israel march to the aid of the town of Jabes.'* The 
Prophets of the Jews, the Legislators of the Greeks, by often presenting 
perceptible objects to the people, spoke to them more effectively through 
these objects than they could have done through long discourses, and the 
way in which, according to Athenacus, the orator Hyperides got the cour- 
tesan Phryne acquitted without adducing a single word in her defense, is 
yet another mute eloquence the effect of which is not rare in all times." 

Thus one speaks to the eyes much more effectively than to the ears: no 
one fails to perceive the truth of Horace’s judgment in this regard.!° The 
most eloquent discourses are even seen to be those embedded with the 
most images, and sounds never have more energy than when they produce 
the effect of colors. 

But when it is a question of moving the heart and enflaming the pas- 
sions, it is an altogether different matter. The successive impression of dis- 
course, striking with repeated blows, gives you a very different emotion 
from the presence of the object itself, which you have seen completely 
with a single glance. Assume that someone is in a painful situation which 
you know perfectly well: you will not easily be moved to cry in seeing the 
afflicted person, but give him time to tell you everything he feels, and soon 
you will burst into tears. Only in this way do the scenes of a tragedy have 


* Only six hundred men were left of it, without any women and children. 
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their effect.* Pantomime alone, without discourse, will leave you almost 
unperturbed; discourse without gesture will wrest tears from you. The 
passions have their gestures, but they also have their accents, and these ac- 
cents, which make us tremble, these accents, from which we cannot shield 
our organ, penetrate by it to the bottom of the heart, and in spite of us 
carry to it the movements that wrest them, and make us feel what we hear. 
Let us conclude that visible signs convey a more precise imitation, but that 
interest 1s aroused more effectively by sounds. 

This makes me think that if we had never had anything but physical 
needs, we might very well never have spoken and would have understood 
one another perfectly by the language of gesture alone. We might have es- 
tablished societies little different from what they are today, or ones which 
might even have proceeded to their end better. We might have instituted 
laws, chosen leaders, invented arts, established commerce, and, in a word, 
done almost as many things as we do with the aid of speech. The epistolary 
language of salaamst transmits the secrets of oriental gallantry across the 
best guarded Harems without fear of the jealous. The Grand Vizier’s mutes 
make themselves understood among one another and understand every- 
thing that 1s said to them by signs quite as well as could be done by dis- 
course. Master Pereyre and those who like him teach mutes not only how 
to speak but to know what they are saying, are first compelled to teach 
them another language, no less complicated, with whose aid they help 
them understand spoken language.'” 

Chardin says that in the Indies traders, by taking one another by the 
hand and modifying their grip in a way no one can perceive, in this way 
transact all their business in public yet secretly, without having said a 
single word to each other.'* Assume that these traders are blind, deaf, and 
mute: they will make themselves understood among themselves no less 
well. This shows that of the two senses by which we are active, a single one 
would suffice to form a language for ourselves. 

It would further seem from the same observations that the invention of 
the art of communicating our ideas depends less on the organs we use for 
that communication than on a faculty that belongs to man, which makes 
him employ his organs for that use, and which, if he lacked them, would 
make him employ others to that same end. Give man a physical organiza- 


tion as entirely crude as you please: doubtless he will acquire fewer ideas, 
* I have said elsewhere why feigned miseries touch us much more than genuine ones.!© 
He sobs at a Tragedy who in all his days has not pitied one wretched person. The invention of 
the theater 1s admirable for flattering our amour-propre with all the virtues we lack. 
t Salaams are a number of the most common things, like an orange, a ribbon, a piece of 
coal, etc., the sending of which constitutes a meaning known to all the lovers in the countries 
in which this language is in use. 
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but provided only that there be some means of communication between 
him and his fellows by which one might act and the other feel, they will 
succeed at length in communicating altogether as many ideas as they have 
to one another. 

Animals have a physical organization more than sufficient for such com- 
munication, and none of them has ever made this use of it. Here, it seems 
to me, is a most characteristic difference. Those who, among them, work 
and live in common, such as Beavers, ants, and bees, have some natural 
language in order to communicate amongst themselves—I raise no doubt 
about it. There is even reason to believe that the language of Beavers and 
that of ants are in gesture and speak only to the eyes. Be that as it may, 
precisely because all such languages are natural, they are not acquired; the 
animals that speak them do so from birth, they all possess them, and every- 
where the same one; they do not change them, nor do they make the slight- 
est progress in them. Conventional language belongs only to man. That 1s 
why man makes progress, whether for good or bad, and why the animals 
do not at all.” This single distinction seems to lead a long way. It is said 
that it is explained by the difference in organs.” I would be curious to see 
that explanation. 


CHAPTER IT 


THAT THE FIRST INVENTION OF SPEECH DERIVES 
NOT FROM NEEDS BUT FROM THE PASSIONS 


It is therefore to be supposed that needs dictated the first gestures and 
that the passions wrested the first voices.” By following the path of the 
facts with these distinctions in mind, it might perhaps be necessary to rea- 
son about the origin of languages altogether differently than has been 
done until now. The genius of the oriental languages, the most ancient 
known to us, absolutely contradicts the didactic course that is imagined in 
their formation. These languages have nothing methodical and reasoned 
about them; they are lively and figurative. The language of the first men is 
put before us as though it were the languages of Geometers, while we see 
that they were the languages of Poets.” 

This must have been so. We did not begin by reasoning but by feeling.”* 
It is claimed that men invented speech in order to express their needs;* 
this opinion seems untenable to me. The natural effect of the first needs 
was to separate men and not to bring them together. This had to have been 
so for the species to spread and the earth to be populated promptly, other- 
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wise mankind would have been crammed into one corner of the world 
while the rest of it remained deserted. 

From this alone it evidently follows that the origin of languages is not 
at all due to men’s first needs; it would be absurd for the cause that sepa- 
rates them to come to be the means that unites them. From where, then, 
could this origin derive? From the moral needs, the passions. The passions 
all bring men together, but the necessity of seeking their livelihood makes 
them flee one another.” Neither hunger nor thirst, but love, hatred, pity, 
anger wrested the first voices from them. Fruit does not elude our grasp, 
one can feed on it without speaking, one stalks in silence the prey one 
wishes to devour; but in order to move a young heart, to repulse an unjust 
ageressor, nature dictates accents, cries, complaints. The most ancient 
words are invented in this way, and this is why the first languages were 
tuneful and passionate before being simple and methodical. All this is not 
true without qualification, but I shall come back to it below.*° 


CHAPTER III 


THAT THE FIRST LANGUAGES 
MUST HAVE BEEN FIGURATIVE 


As the first motives that made man speak were the passions, his first ex- 
pressions were Tropes. Figurative language was the first to arise, proper 
meaning was found last. Things were not called by their true name until 
they were seen in their genuine form.” At first, only poetry was spoken. 
Only long afterwards did anyone take it into his head to reason. 

Now, I am well aware that the reader will stop me here, and will ask me 
how an expression could be figurative before having a proper meaning, 
since it is only in the translation of the meaning that the figurativeness 
consists. I admit this; but in order to understand me it is necessary to sub- 
stitute the idea that the passion presents to us for the word that we trans- 
pose; for words are transposed only because ideas are also transposed, 
otherwise figurative language would signify nothing. I therefore respond 
with an example. 

Upon encountering others, a savage man will at first be afraid. His 
fright will make him see those men as taller and stronger than himself. He 
will give them the name Giants.” After many experiences he will recognize 
that as these supposed Giants are neither taller nor stronger than himself, 
their stature does not agree with the idea that he had first attached to the 
word Giant. He will therefore invent another name common to them and 
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to him, such as the name man for example, and will leave that of Giant for 
the false object that had stuck him during his illusion. That is how the figu- 
rative word arises before the proper word, when passion fascinates our eyes 
and the first idea it offers us is not the true one. What I have said about 
words and names is applied without any difficulty to turns of phrase. The 
illusory image offered by the passions being presented first, the language 
which corresponded to it was likewise the first to be invented. It then be- 
came metaphorical when the enlightened mind, recognizing its first error, 
employed the expressions only with the same passions that had produced it. 


CHAPTER IV 


ON THE DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE FIRST LANGUAGE AND THE CHANGES 
IT MUST HAVE UNDERGONE 


Simple sounds issue naturally from the throat, the mouth 1s naturally 
more or less open; but the modifications of the tongue and palate that 
produce articulation require attention, practice; one does not make them 
unless one wants to make them, all children need to learn them and some 
do not easily succeed in doing so. In all languages the most lively exclama- 
tions are unarticulated; cries and groans are simple voices. Mutes, that 1s 
the deaf, utter only unarticulated sounds. Father Lamy cannot even con- 
ceive how men could ever have invented others unless God had not ex- 
pressly taught them to speak.” Articulations are few in number, sounds 
are infinite in number, and the accents which mark them can be multiplied 
in the same way. All musical notes are so many accents; we have, it is true, 
only three or four in speech, but the Chinese have many more of them; on 
the other hand, they have fewer consonants. To this source of combina- 
tions add that of tense or quantity, and you will have not only a greater va- 
riety of words, but of syllables, than the richest language needs. 

I do not at all doubt that, independent of vocabulary and of syntax, if 
the first language still existed it would have retained the original character- 
istics that would distinguish it from all the others. Not only would all the 
turns of phrase in this language have to be in images, in feelings, and in 
figures of speech; but in its mechanical aspect it would have to answer 
to its first object, and to present to the sense as well as to the understand- 
ing the almost inevitable impressions of the passion that 1s sought to be 
communicated. 

As natural voices are unarticulated, words would have few articulations; 
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a few interposed consonants eliminating the hiatus between the vowels 
would suffice to make them flowing and easy to pronounce. In contrast, 
its sounds would be quite varied, and the diversity of accents would multi- 
ply these same voices. Quantity and rhythm would provide further sources 
of combinations; in this way—since voices, sounds, accent, and number, 
which are from nature, would leave little to be done by articulations, 
which are conventional—one would sing it rather than speak it. Most of 
its root words would be imitative sounds, either of the accent of the pas- 
sions, or of the effect of perceptible objects. Onomatopoeia would con- 
stantly make itself felt. 

This language would have many synonyms to express the same being in 
its different relations*; it would have few adverbs and abstract words to 
express these same relations. It would have many augmentatives, diminu- 
tives, compound words, and expletive particles to give cadence to periods 
and roundness to phrases. It would have many irregularities and anom- 
alies, it would neglect grammatical analogy to stick to the euphony, num- 
ber, harmony, and beauty of sounds. Instead of arguments it would have 
aphorisms; it would persuade without convincing, and depict without 
reasoning.*? It would resemble Chinese in certain respects, Greek in oth- 
ers, and Arabic in others. Develop these ideas in all their ramifications, and 
you will find Plato’s Cratylus is not as ridiculous as it seems to be.*! 


CHAPTER V 


ON WRITING?’ 


Whoever studies the history and progress of languages will see that the 
more voices become monotone, the more consonants multiply, and that 
as accents are eliminated and quantities are equalized, they are replaced by 
grammatical combinations and new articulations; but it is only by dint of 
time that these changes are brought about. In proportion as needs in- 
crease, as affairs become entangled, as enlightenment extends, language 
changes character; 1t becomes more precise and less passionate; it substi- 
tutes ideas for feelings, it no longer speaks to the heart but to reason. As a 
result, accent is extinguished, articulation extends, language becomes 
more exact and clearer, but more drawn out, more muted, and colder. This 
progress appears completely natural to me. 


* Arabic is said to have more than a thousand different words to say camel, more than a 
hundred to say sword. Etc.’? 
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Another means of comparing languages and judging their antiquity is 
drawn from writing, and this being in inverse ratio to the perfection of this 
art. The cruder the writing, the more ancient the language is. The first 
manner of writing is not to depict sounds but the objects themselves, 
whether directly as the Mexicans did, or by allegorical figures as the Egyp- 
tians did of old. This state corresponds to passionate language, and already 
presupposes some degree of society and some needs to which the passions 
have given rise. 

The second manner is to represent words and propositions by conven- 
tional characters, which can be done only when the language is completely 
formed and when an entire people is united by common Laws; for there is 
already here a double convention.** Such is the writing of the Chinese: 
this is truly to depict sounds and to speak to the eyes. 

The third is to break down the speaking voice into a certain number of 
elementary parts, whether vowels or articulations, with which one could 
form all imaginable words and syllables. This manner of writing, which is 
our own, must have been devised by commercial peoples who, traveling in 
several countries and having to speak several languages, were forced to in- 
vent characters that could be common to all of them. This is not precisely 
to depict speech, it is to analyze it. 

These three manners of writing correspond fairly accurately to the three 
different states in terms of which one can consider men assembled into 
nations. The depiction of objects suits savage peoples; signs of words and 
propositions barbarous peoples; and the alphabet civilized peoples.*° 

This last invention must not therefore be thought to be a proof of the 
great antiquity of the people who invented it. On the contrary, it is proba- 
ble that the people who discovered it had in view an easier communication 
with other peoples speaking other languages, those who were at least their 
contemporaries and may have been more ancient than them. The same 
thing cannot be said about the two other methods. I admit, nevertheless, 
that if one confines oneself to history and known facts, Alphabetical writ- 
ing seems to go back as far as any other. But it is not surprising that we lack 
the records of times when people did not write. 

It is hardly likely that those who first took it into their heads to resolve 
speech into elementary signs would have made exact divisions at first. 
When they afterwards perceived the inadequacy of their analysis, some, 
like the Greeks, multiplied the characters of their alphabet, others con- 
tented themselves with varying their sense or sound by different positions 
or combinations. The inscriptions on the ruins of Tchelminar, whose Ec- 
types Chardin has traced for us,*° would appear to have been written in 
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that way. Only two figures or characters are distinguishable in them,* but 
of various sizes and placed in different positions. This unknown language 
of an almost awesome antiquity must nonetheless have been well devel- 
oped by that time, to judge from the perfection of the arts which the 
beauty of the characters proclaim* and by the admirable monuments on 
which these inscriptions are found. I do not know why there is so little 
discussion of these astonishing ruins; when I read the description in Char- 
din I feel myself transported to another world. All of this seems to me in- 
tensely thought-provoking. 

The art of writing does not at all depend upon that of speaking. It de- 
pends upon needs of another nature which arise earlier or later according 
to circumstances completely independent of the time span of peoples, and 
which might never have arisen in very ancient Nations. It is not known for 
how many centuries the art of hieroglyphics was perhaps the Egyptians’ 
only writing, and that such a system of writing can suffice for a civilized 
people is proved by the example of the Mexicans, who had an even less 
convenient one. 

In comparing the Coptic Alphabet to the Syriac or Phoenician alpha- 
bet, it is readily judged that the one is derived from the other, and it would 
not be surprising if this latter one were the original or if the more modern 
people had taught the more ancient in this respect. It is also clear that the 
Greek Alphabet is derived from the Phoenician alphabet; one even sees 
that it must derive from it. Whether Cadmus or someone else brought it 
from Phoenicia,’ it appears certain anyhow that the Greeks did not go in 
search of it and that the Phoenicians brought it themselves: for of the Peo- 
ples of Asia and Africa, they were the first and almost the only ones+ that 


* People are astonished, says Chardin,°’ that two figures could make so many letters, but as for 
myself, I do not see what 1s so astonishing about that, since the letters of our Alphabet, which are 
twenty-three in number, are nonetheless composed of only two lines, the straight and the curved, that 
is, only a “C” and an “I are used to make up our words. 

t This character is quite beautiful in appearance and has nothing confused or barbarous about tt. 
[. . .] One would say that the letters had been gilded, for there are several of them, and especially the 
capitals, on which the gold still shows, and tt is surely something admirable and inconceivable that the 
air has not been able to eat away at this gilding over so many centuries. [. . .] Moreover, it is no won- 
der that not one of the world’s scholars has ever understood anything of this writing, since it does not 
come close in any way to any writing with which we have become acquainted, whereas all the systems 
of writing known today, except the Chinese, have much affinity with one another, and seem to come 
from the same source. What is most wondrous about this is that the Parsis, who are what ts left of the 
ancient Persians and who preserve and perpetuate their Religion, are not only no better acquainted 
with these characters than we are, but that their own characters no more resemble them than do ours. 
[...] From which tt follows either that tt is a cabalistic character, which is not likely since this charac- 
ter is the common and natural one all throughout the edifice, and there is none other by the same 
chisel, or that it is of such great antiquity that we should hardly dare state it.*® Indeed, Chardin 
would make one surmise, from this passage, that from the time of Cyrus and of the Magis 
this character had already been forgotten and was as little known as it is today. 
+I count the Carthaginians as Phoenicians, since they were a colony of Tyre. 
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had commerce*? in Europe and they came among the Greeks much earlier 
than the Greeks went among them. This in no way proves that the Greek 
People is not as ancient as the People of Phoenicia. 

At first the Greeks adopted not only the Phoenicians’ characters but 
even the direction of their lines from right to left. Later they took it into 
their heads to write in furrows, that is, by turning round from left to right 
then from right to left alternately.* Eventually they wrote as we do today, 
beginning every line anew from left to right. This progress is only natural. 
Writing in furrows is undeniably the most convenient to read. I am even 
surprised that it was not established along with printing; but being dif- 
ficult to write by hand, it must have been abolished when manuscripts 
multiplied. 

But even though the Greek alphabet derives from the Phoenician al- 
phabet, it does not at all follow that the Greek language derives from the 
Phoenician. The first of these propositions does not entail the other, and it 
appears that the Greek language was already very ancient, that the art of 
writing was still recent and even inadequate among the Greeks. Until the 
siege of Troy they had only sixteen letters, if they even had that many. It is 
said that Palamedes added four and Simonides the other four. All this is 
rather farfetched. On the other hand, Latin, a more modern language, had 
a complete alphabet almost from its birth, of which the first Romans never- 
theless hardly made use, since they began to write down their history so 
late and since the lustra were only marked off with nailheads.** 

Moreover, there is no absolutely determinate quantity of letters or ele- 
ments of speech; some have more of them, others fewer, according to the 
languages and the various modifications that are given to the vowels** and 
the consonants. Those who count only five vowels are quite mistaken: the 
Greeks had seven written ones, the first Romans six,t and the Gentlemen 
of Port Royal count six,“ M. Duclos seventeen,* and I do not doubt that 
many more would have been found if habit had rendered the ear more 
sensitive and the mouth more practiced in the various modifications of 
which they are susceptible. In proportion to the refinement of the organ, 
more or fewer of these modifications will be found: between the acute a 
and the grave 0, between z and open e, etc. This is something that anyone 
can test by passing from one vowel to another by a continuous and finely 
shaded voice, for these shades can be more or less fixed and marked by par- 
ticular characters, to the extent that one has made oneself more or less sen- 


* See Pausanias, Arcad. In the beginning the Latins wrote in the same way, and from that, 
according to Marius Victorinus, came the word versus.*1 

t Vocales quas Graeci septem, Romulus sex, usus posterior quinque commemorat, y velut graeca 
rejecta. Mart. Capel. Bk. mie 
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sitive to them by dint of habit, and this habit depends on the sorts of 
voices used in the language to which the organ is imperceptibly formed. 
Nearly the same thing can be said about articulated letters or consonants. 
But most nations did not do it in this way. They took the alphabet from 
one another, and represented very different voices and articulations by the 
same characters. That makes it so that however exact orthography may be, 
one always sounds ridiculous reading a language other than one’s own, 
unless one is exceedingly well practiced in it. 

Writing, which seems as if it should fix language, is precisely what alters 
it; it changes not its words but its genius; it substitutes precision for ex- 
pressiveness. Feelings are conveyed when one speaks and ideas when one 
writes. In writing, one 1s forced to take all the words according to com- 
mon acceptation; but he who speaks varies the meanings by the tone of 
his voice, he determines them as he pleases; less constrained to be clear, he 
grants more to forcefulness, and it is not possible for a language one writes 
to keep for long the liveliness of one that is only spoken. Words* are writ- 
ten and not sounds: now, in an accented language it is the sounds, the ac- 
cents, the inflections of every sort that constitute the greatest energy of the 
language; and that make a turn of phrase, even a common one, belong 
only in the place it is found. The means taken up to compensate for this 
quality diffuse, elongate written language and, passing from books into 
discourse, enervate speech itself.* To say everything as one would write it 
is to do no more than read while speaking. 


CHAPTER VI 


WHETHER IT IS PROBABLE 
THAT HOMER KNEW HOW TO WRITE 


Whatever we may be told about the invention of the Greek alphabet, I 
believe it to be much more modern than it is made out to be, and I base 
this opinion principally on the character of the language.” It has quite 
often occurred to me to doubt not only that Homer knew how to write, 


* The best of these means, and one that would not have this defect, would be punctua- 
tion, if it had been left less imperfect. Why, for example, do we not have a vocative mark? The 
question mark we do have was much less necessary, for one sees by construction alone whether 
or not a question is being asked, at least in our language. Are you coming and you are coming are 
not the same thing.*? But how does one distinguish in writing a man who is being mentioned 
from one being addressed? Here is a real equivocation, which the vocative point would have 
removed. The same equivocation occurs in irony, when accent does not make it felt. 
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but even that anyone wrote in his time. I very much regret that this doubt 
is so categorically contradicted by the Story of Bellerophon in the Iad; as 
I have the misfortune, as much as Father Hardouin does, to be a bit obsti- 
nate in my paradoxes, 1f I were less unlearned I would be quite tempted to 
extend my doubts to this Story itself, and to charge it with having been 
uncritically interpolated by Homer’s compilers.°! Not only are few traces 
of this art seen in the rest of the Iliad, but I dare suggest that the whole 
Odyssey is but a tissue of stupidities and ineptitude which a letter or two 
would have reduced to thin air, whereas this Poem is made reasonable and 
even quite well executed by supposing that its Heroes did not know how 
to write. If the Iad had been written, it would have been sung much less, 
the Rhapsodies would have been in less demand and would not have be- 
come so numerous. No other Poet has been sung in this way unless it is 
Tasso in Venice, even so it is only by the Gondoliers, who are not great 
readers.°* The variety of dialects used by Homer constitutes yet another 
very strong presumption. Dialects distinguished by speech come together 
by means of writing and are confounded by it, everything imperceptibly 
conforming to a common model. The more a nation reads and teaches it- 
self, the more its dialects are effaced, and finally they no longer remain ex- 
cept as a form of slang among the people, which reads little and do not 
write at all. 

Now, since these two Poems are posterior to the siege of Troy, it is 
hardly obvious that the Greeks who conducted this siege knew about writ- 
ing, and that the Poet who sang of it did not. These Poems remained for a 
long time written only in men’s memories; they were assembled in writing 
quite late and with considerable difficulty. It was when Greece began to 
abound in books and written poetry that all the charm of that of Homer 
came to be felt by comparison.** The other Poets wrote, Homer alone had 
sung, and these divine songs ceased to be listened to with rapture only 
when Europe was covered with barbarians who meddled in judging what 
they were incapable of feeling. 


CHAPTER VII 
ON MODERN PROSODY 
We have no idea of a sonorous and harmonious language that speaks as 


much by its sounds as by its words.” It is a mistake to believe that accent 
can be made up for by accent marks.” Accent marks are invented only 
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when accent is already lost.* What is more, we believe that we have accents 
in our language, but we do not have them at all. Our supposed accents are 
only vowels or signs of quantity; they do not indicate any variation in 
sound. The proof of this is that these accents are all conveyed either by un- 
equal duration or by modifications of the lips, the tongue, or the palate, 
which produce the diversity of voices, none by the modifications of the 
glottis, which produce the diversity of sounds. Thus when our circumflex 
is not a simple vowel, it is a long vowel or it is nothing. Let us now see 
what it was for the Greeks. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus says that the raising of tone on the acute accent 
and the lowering on the grave was a fifth; thus the prosodic accent was also mu- 
sical, above all the circumflex, on which, after having risen by a fifth, the voice 
drops by another fifth on the same Syllable.* It is clear enough from this pas- 
sage and the one to which it refers that M. Duclos does not recognize a 
musical accent in our language, but only the prosodic and the vocal ac- 
cents. In addition to these there is an orthographic accent which in no 
way modifies the voice, or the sound, or the quantity, but which some- 
times indicates an omitted letter, like the circumflex, and sometimes de- 


* Some scholars claim,°” against common opinion and against the evidence drawn from 
all the ancient manuscripts, that the Greeks knew about the signs called “accents” and used 
them in writing, and they base this opinion on two passages, both of which I am going to 
transcribe so that the reader can judge their true meaning. 

Here is the first, taken from Cicero out of his treatise On the Orator, Bk. III, sect. 44: 

Hanc diligentiam subsequitur modus etiam et forma verborum, quod iam vereor ne huic Cat- 
ulo videatur esse puerile. Versus enim illi in hac soluta oratione propemodum, hoc est numeros 
quosdam nobis esse adhibendos putaverunt; interspirationis enim, non defatigationis nostrae 
neque librariorum notis, sed verborum et sententiarum modo interpunctas clausulas in oratio- 
nibus esse voluerunt; idque princeps Isocrates instituisse fertur, ut inconditam antiquorum di- 
cendi consuetudinem delectationis atque aurium causa, quem ad modum scribit discipulus eius 
Naucrates, numeris adstringeret. 

Namque haec duo musici, qui erant quondam idam poétae, machinati ad voluptatem sunt, 
versum atque cantum, ut et verborum numero et vocum modo delectatione vincerent aurium 
satietatem. Haec igitur duo, vocis dico moderationem et verborum conclusionem, quoad oratio- 
nis severitas pati posset, a poëtica ad eloquentiam traducenda duxerunt.”® 
Here is the second, taken from Isidore out of his Origins, bk. I, chap. xx: 

Praeterea quaedam sententiarum notae apud celeberrimos auctores fuerunt, quasque antiqui 
ad distinctionem scripturarum carminibus et historiis apposuerunt. Nota est figura propria in 
litterae modum posita ad demonstrandam unamquamque verbi sententiarumque ac versuum 
rationem. Notae autem versibus apponuntur numero XXVI quae sunt nominibus infra scrip- 
tis, etc.°? 

For my part, I see here that good copyists in Cicero’s time made a practice of separating 
words and using certain signs equivalent to our punctuation. I further see in this that the 
invention of meter and of prose declamation is attributed to Isocrates. I see nothing at all 
in this of the written signs of accents, and even if I did, only one thing could be concluded 
from it, one which I do not dispute and which completely conforms with my principles: 
namely, that when the Romans began to study Greek, the Copyists invented accent marks, 
aspirations, and prosody in order to indicate their punctuation; but it does not in the least 
follow that these signs were in use among the Greeks, who had no need of them. 

t M. Duclos, Rem. on the Gener. and Reasoned Gram., p. 30,0" 
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termines the equivocal meaning of a monosyllable, such as the so-called 
grave accent that distinguishes the adverb où% from the disjunctive parti- 
cle ou, and 4 used as an article from the same a used as a verb.ć? This ac- 
cent distinguishes these monosyllables for the eyes alone, nothing distin- 
guishes them in pronunciation.* Thus the definition of the accent that the 
French have generally adopted does not suit any of the accents of their 
language. 

I fully expect that some of their grammarians, having been told that ac- 
cents mark a raising or lowering of the voice, will again exclaim a paradox 
here, and, for want of paying sufficient attention to experience, will be- 
lieve that they are making the very accents by the modifications of the glot- 
tis which are made uniquely by varying the opening of the mouth or the 
position of the tongue. But here is what I have to tell them in order to ver- 
ify experience and make my proof irrefutable.“ 

Attune your voice perfectly to some musical instrument, and on this 
unison pronounce in succession all the most variously accented French 
words you can muster; since there is no question here of an oratorical ac- 
cent but only of grammatical accent, these various words need not even 
comprise a coherent meaning. As you are speaking in this way, observe 
whether you do not express all the accents as plainly, as clearly on the same 
tone as you would if you pronounced them unhampered, varying your 
tone of voice. Now, this being assumed, and it is incontestable, I say that 
because all your accents are expressed on the same pitch, they therefore do 
not indicate different sounds. I cannot imagine what might be said in re- 
sponse to this. 

Any language in which the same words can be set to several musical 
tunes has no determinate musical accent. If the accent were determinate, 
the tune would be as well. As soon as the tune is arbitrary, the accent 
counts for nothing. 

The modern languages of Europe are all more or less in the same situa- 
tion. I do not except even Italian. The Italian language by itself is no more 
a musical language than is French. The difference is merely that the one 
lends itself to music and the other does not. 

All this leads to the confirmation of this principle: that by a natural pro- 
gression all lettered languages must change character and lose force as they 
gain clarity, that the more one aims at perfecting grammar and logic the 
more one accelerates this progress, and that in order to make a language 


* It might be believed that it is by this same accent that the Italians distinguish, for exam- 
ple, the verb è from the conjunction e; but the first is distinguished by the ear by a stronger 
and more emphatic sound, which makes the accent with which it is marked a vocal accent, an 
observation which Buonmattei erred in not making.°? 
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cold and monotonous in no time, one has only to establish academies 
among the people that speaks it.6" 

Derivative languages are known by the discrepancy between spelling 
and pronunciation. The more ancient and original languages are, the less 
arbitrariness there is in the way they are pronounced, consequently the less 
complicated are the characters for determining that pronunciation. AH the 
ancients’ prosodic signs, says Mr. Duclos, even assuming that their usage had 
been well established, were still not worth as much as their use.°° I will go fur- 
ther: they were substituted for it. The ancient Hebrews had neither points 
nor accents; they did not even have vowels.” When the other Nations 
wanted to meddle in speaking Hebrew and the Jews spoke other lan- 
guages, their own lost its accent; points, signs were needed to regulate it, 
and this restored the meaning of the words much more than it did the pro- 
nunciation of the language. The Jews of our day, speaking Hebrew, would 
no longer be understood by their ancestors. 

In order to know English it must be learned two times: once to read it 
and another time to speak it. If an Englishman reads out loud and a for- 
eigner glances at the book, the foreigner will not perceive any relationship 
between what he sees and what he hears. Why 1s that? Because while Eng- 
land has been successively conquered by various peoples, and while the 
words have always been written the same, the manner of pronouncing 
them has often changed. There is a great difference between the signs that 
determine the meaning of the writing and those that regulate pronuncia- 
tion. It would be easy to construct with consonants alone a language that 
was extremely clear in writing, but which could not be spoken. Algebra 
has something like such a language about it. When a language is clearer by 
its spelling than by its pronunciation, it is a sign that it is written more 
than it is spoken. Such may have been the scholarly language of the Egyp- 
tians; such are the dead languages for us. In those languages burdened 
with useless consonants, writing even seems to have preceded speech, and 
who would not believe that such is the case with Polish? If this were so, 
Polish would have to be the coldest of all languages. 


CHAPTER VII 


GENERAL AND LOCAL DIFFERENCE 
IN THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGES 


Everything that I have said so far suits primitive languages in general 
and the progress that results from their duration, but explains neither their 
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origin nor their differences. The principal cause that distinguishes them is 
local, deriving from the climates in which they are born and the manner in 
which they are formed; it is to this cause to which one has to go back in 
order to understand the general and characteristic difference that is noted 
between the languages of the South and those of the North.® The great 
flaw of the Europeans is always to philosophize about the origin of things 
according to what happens around them.” They do not fail to show us the 
first men inhabiting a barren and harsh earth, dying of cold and hunger, 
anxious to get shelter and clothing; they see everywhere only the snow and 
ice of Europe, without considering that the human species, just as all the 
others, was born in the warm countries and that on two-thirds of the globe 
winter is hardly known. When one wishes to study men, one has to look 
close by; but in order to study man, one has to learn to cast one’s eyes far off; 
first one has to observe the differences in order to discover the properties. 

Mankind, born in the warm countries, spreads from there to the cold 
countries; it is in these that it multiplies and later flows back into the warm 
countries. From this action and reaction come the earth’s revolutions and 
the continual agitation of its inhabitants. Let us try to follow the very order 
of nature in our investigations. I am entering upon a long digression on a 
subject so hackneyed that it is trivial, but to which one still has to return in 
order to discover the origin of human institutions. 


CHAPTER IX” 


FORMATION OF THE SOUTHERN LANGUAGES 


In the first times,* men, scattered over the face of the earth, had no so- 
ciety other than that of the family, no laws other than those of nature, no 
language other than that of gesture and some inarticulate sounds. t” They 
were not bound by any idea of common fraternity, and having no other ar- 
biter than force, they believed themselves to be one another’s enemies.” 
It was their weakness and their ignorance that gave them that opinion. 
Knowing nothing, they feared everything; they attacked in order to de- 
fend themselves. A man abandoned alone on the face of the earth at the 


*T call the first times those of men’s dispersion, at whatever age of mankind one might 
wish to fix the epoch.”? 

t Genuine languages do not at all have a domestic origin; it is only a more general and 
more lasting convention that may establish them. The Savages of America almost never speak 
except outside of their homes; each keeps silent in his cabin, he spoke to his family by signs, 
and these signs are infrequent because a Savage is less restless, less impatient than a Euro- 
pean, because he does not have so many needs and takes care to provide for them himself. ia 
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mercy of mankind must have been a ferocious animal. He was ready to 
do unto others all the evil he feared from them. Fear and weakness are the 
sources of cruelty. 

Social affections develop in us only with our enlightenment. Pity, al- 
though natural to the heart of man, would remain eternally inactive with- 
out the imagination that puts it into play. How do we let ourselves be 
moved to pity? By transporting ourselves outside of ourselves; by identify- 
ing ourselves with the suffering being. We suffer only as much as we judge 
he suffers; it is not in ourselves, it 1s in him that we suffer. Consider how 
much this transport presupposes acquired knowledge! How could I imag- 
ine evils of which I have no idea? How would I suffer in seeing someone 
else suffer if I do not even know that he is suffering, if I do not know what 
he and I have in common? He who has never reflected cannot be clement, 
or just, or pitying—no more than he can be wicked and vindictive. He who 
imagines nothing feels only himself; he is alone in the midst of mankind.” 

Reflection is born of compared ideas, and it is the multiplicity of ideas 
that leads to their comparison. He who sees only a single object has no 
comparison to make. He who sees from his childhood only a small num- 
ber and always the same ones still does not compare them, because the 
habit of seeing them deprives him of the attention needed to examine 
them; but as a new object strikes us, we want to know it, we look for rela- 
tions between it and those we do know; it is in this way that we learn to 
consider what is before our eyes, and how what is foreign to us leads us to 
examine what touches us.”° 

Apply these ideas to the first men, and you will see the reason for their 
barbarousness. Never having seen anything but what was around them, 
they did not know even that; they did not know themselves. They had the 
idea of a Father, of a son, of a brother, and not of a man. Their cabin held 
all their fellows; a stranger, a beast, a monster were the same thing for 
them: outside of themselves and their family, the entire universe was noth- 
ing for them. 

From whence the apparent contradictions seen in the fathers of nations. 
So much naturalness and so much inhumanity, such ferocious morals and 
such tender hearts, so much love for their family and aversion for their 
species. All their feelings, concentrated on those nearest, had more energy. 
Everything they knew was dear to them. Enemies of the rest of the world, 
which they did not see and did not know, they hated only what they could 
not know. 

These barbarous times were the golden age; not because men were 
united, but because they were separated. Each, it is said, esteemed himself 
the master of everything; that might be so, but no one knew or desired 
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anything other than what was at hand: his needs, far from bringing him 
together with his fellows took him away from them. Men, if you like, at- 
tacked one another upon meeting, but they rarely met. Everywhere reigned 
the state of war, and the whole earth was at peace.” 

The first men were hunters or shepherds, and not plowmen; the first 
goods were herds and not fields. Before the property of the earth was di- 
vided, no one thought to cultivate it. Agriculture is an art that requires 
tools; to sow in order to reap is a precaution that demands foresight.” 
Man in society seeks to expand, isolated man contracts. Beyond the range 
that his eye can see or his arm can reach, there is no longer either right or 
property for him. When the Cyclops has rolled the stone in front of the en- 
trance to his cave, his herds and he are secure.” But who would look after 
the harvest of him whom the laws do not watch over? 

I will be told that Cain was a plowman and that Noah planted a vine- 
yard.®° Why not? They were alone, what did they have to fear? Besides, 
this does not affect my point; I have said above what I mean by the first 
times. In becoming a fugitive, Cain was indeed forced to give up agricul- 
ture; the wandering life of Noah’s descendants must have made them for- 
get it as well; the earth had to be populated before cultivating it; the two 
cannot very well be done together. During the first dispersion of mankind 
until the family had settled down and man had a fixed abode there was no 
more agriculture at all. Peoples who do not settle cannot cultivate the earth; 
such in the past were the Nomads, such were the Arabs living in their 
tents, the Scythians in their wagons, such are still today the wandering 
Tartars, and the Savages of America. 

Generally, among all the peoples whose origins are known to us, the 
first barbarians are found to be voracious and carnivorous rather than agri- 
cultural and granivorous. The Greeks name the first person who taught 
them to till the earth, and it appears that they did not learn this art until 
quite late. But when they add that before Triptolemus they lived on nuts 
alone, they are stating something improbable and which their own history 
belies; for they were eating flesh before Triptolemus, since he forbade 
them to eat it. Moreover, it does not look as though they took this prohi- 
bition very seriously.*! 

At Homeric feasts an ox was slaughtered to regale one’s guests, as one 
might slaughter a suckling pig in our day. On reading that Abraham served 
a calf to three persons, that Eumacus had two kids roasted for Ulysses’ din- 
ner, and that Rebecca roasted as many for her husband’s,** one can judge 
what astonishing devourers of meat the men of those times were. In order 
to conceive of the meals of the ancients one has only to see still today those 
of Savages; I almost said those of Englishmen.*° 
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The first cake that was eaten was mankind’s communion. When men 
began to settle they cleared a bit of earth around their cabin, it was a gar- 
den rather than a field. The little grain they gathered was ground between 
two stones, made into some cakes, which were baked under the ashes, or 
over the embers, or on a hot stone, and which were eaten only at feasts. 
This ancient usage, which was consecrated among the Jews by Passover, 1s 
still preserved today in Persia and in the Indies. There only unleavened 
breads are eaten, and these breads, made up of thin sheets, are baked and 
consumed at every meal. Only when more was needed did anyone take it 
into his head to leaven it, for leavening does not work very well with a 
small quantity. 

I know that large-scale agriculture was already found from the time of 
the patriarchs. The proximity of Egypt must have brought it to Palestine 
quite early. The book of Job, perhaps the most ancient of all the books that 
exist, speaks of the cultivation of the fields, counting five hundred pair of 
oxen among Job’s riches; this word pairs shows that these oxen were 
yoked for work; it is explicitly said that these oxen were ploughing when 
the Sabeans carried them off, and one can judge what an expanse of land 
five hundred pairs of oxen must have ploughed.** 

All this is true; but let us not confuse times. The patriarchal age that we 
know is very remote from the first age. Scripture counts ten generations 
from the one to the other during those centuries when men lived a long 
time. What did they do during those ten generations? We know nothing 
about it. Living scattered and almost without society, they hardly spoke: 
how could they have written, and given the uniformity of their isolated life 
what events would they have passed on to us? 

Adam spoke; Noah spoke; so be it. Adam had been taught by God him- 
self. Upon separating, the children of Noah gave up agriculture, and the 
common language perished with the first society. This would have hap- 
pened even if there had never been a tower of Babel.*° Solitary individuals 
living on desert islands have been seen to forget their own language. 
Rarely do men who are away from their country preserve their first lan- 
guage after several generations, even when they work together and live in 
society among themselves. 

Scattered in this vast desert of the world, men fell back into the stupid 
barbarism in which they would have found themselves if they had been 
born of the earth. By following these ideas, such natural ones, it is easy to 
reconcile the authority of Scripture with ancient records, and one is not re- 
duced to treating as fables traditions as ancient as the people who have 
passed them on to us. 

In that brutish state one had to live. The more active, the more robust, 
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those who were always in front could only live off fruits and the hunt; so 
they became hunters, violent, bloodthirsty, and then, in time, warriors, 
conquerors, usurpers. History has stained its records with the crimes of 
these first Kings; war and conquests are merely manhunts. After having 
conquered them, it only remained for them to devour them. That is what 
their successors have learned to do.8” 

The greater number, less active and more peaceable, settled down as 
soon as they could, gathered livestock, tamed them, made them compliant 
to the voice of man, learned to look after them, propagate them, in order 
to feed themselves; and so began the pastoral life. 

Human industry expands with the needs that give rise to it. Of the 
three ways of life possible for man, namely hunting, tending herds, and 
agriculture, the first trains the body for strength, dexterity, and speed, the 
soul for courage, cunning, it hardens man and makes him ferocious. The 
country of the hunters is not for long that of the hunt;* game has to be 
pursued over a long distance, hence horsemanship. The very game that 
flees has to be reached; hence light arms: the sling, the arrow, the javelin. 
The pastoral art, father of repose and of the idle passions, is the one that is 
most self-sufficient. It furnishes man with livelihood and clothing almost 
effortlessly. It even furnishes him with his dwelling; the tents of the first 
shepherds were made of animal skins: the roof of the ark and of Moses’ 
tabernacle were of none other material.** As for agriculture, which is slower 
to arise, it depends on all the arts; it brings property, government, laws, 
and gradually misery and crimes, which for our species are inseparable 
from the knowledge of good and evil. Consequently, the Greeks did not 
regard Triptolemus merely as the inventor of a useful art, but as a founder 
and a wise man from whom they held their first discipline and their first 
laws. On the other hand, Moses seems to have issued a judgment of dis- 
approbation upon agriculture by attributing its invention to a wicked man 
and having God reject his offerings; it might said that the first plowman 
proclaimed the bad effects of his art by his character. The author of Gene- 
sis had seen farther than Herodotus.*’ 

To the preceding division there correspond the three states of man con- 
sidered in relation to society. The savage is a hunter, the barbarian a herds- 
man, the civil man a plowman.”” 

Whether one investigates the origin of the arts or examines the first 


*The hunter’s trade is not at all conducive to population. This observation, which was 
made when the Islands of Santo Domingo and of Tortuga were inhabited by buccaneers, is 
confirmed by the state of North America. None of the fathers of any considerable nations 
are seen to have been hunters by station; they have all been farmers or shepherds. Hunting, 
therefore, must be considered here less as a resource of subsistence than as an accessory to 
the pastoral state. 
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morals, therefore, one sees that everything is related 1n its first principle to 
the means of providing for subsistence, and as for those among these 
means that gather men together, they are determined by the climate and 
by the nature of the soil. Thus, it is also by the same causes that the diver- 
sity of languages and the contrast in their characters must be explained. 

Mild climates, lush and fertile lands have been the first to be populated 
and the last where nations have been formed, because men could more 
easily do without one another there, and because the needs that cause so- 
ciety to arise made themselves felt later there. 

Assume a perpetual spring on earth;”! assume water, livestock, pastur- 
age everywhere; assume men leaving the hands of nature, once dispersed 
throughout all this: I cannot imagine how they would ever have renounced 
their primitive freedom and forsaken the isolated and pastoral life so suited 
to their natural indolence,* in order needlessly to impose on themselves 
the slavery, the labors, the miseries inseparable from the social state. 

He who willed that man be sociable touched his finger to the axis of the 
globe and inclined it at an angle to the axis of the universe.”* With this slight 
movement I see the face of the earth change and the vocation of mankind 
decided: I hear from afar the joyous cries of a senseless multitude; I see 
Palaces and Towns raised; I see the arts, laws, commerce born; I see peo- 
ples forming, extending, dissolving, succeeding one another like the waves 
of the sea: I see men gathered together at a few dwelling places in order to 
devour each other there, to make a frightful desert of the rest of the world; 
a worthy monument to social union and the usefulness of the arts. 

The earth nourishes men, but when the first needs have dispersed them 
other needs bring them together, and it is only then that they speak and 
make themselves spoken of. So as not to find me in contradiction with my- 
self, I have to be allowed time to explain myself. 

If one seeks the places where the fathers of mankind were born, from 
whence the first colonies set out, the first emigrations came, you will not 
name the happy climes of Asia Minor, or of Sicily, or of Africa, or even of 
Egypt; you will name the sands of Chaldea, the rocks of Phoenecia. You 
will find the same things in all times. China has populated itself hand- 
somely with Chinese, and it is also populated with Tartars; the Scythians in- 


* The extent to which man is naturally lazy is inconceivable.?” One would say that he lives 
only in order to sleep, to vegetate, to remain immobile; he can scarcely resolve to devote the 
motions necessary to prevent himself from dying of hunger. Nothing upholds the love of 
so many savages for their state as this delightful indolence. The passions that make man rest- 
less, provident, active, are born only in society. To do nothing is man’s first and strongest 
passion after that of self-preservation. Were this considered carefully, it would be seen that 
even among us it is in order to achieve repose that each works; it is still laziness that makes 
us industrious. 
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undated Europe and Asia; the mountains of Switzerland are now pouring 
forth a perpetual colony into our fertile regions that promises not to run dry. 

It is natural, it is said, for the inhabitants of a barren land to leave it in 
order to occupy a better one.”* Very well; but why does this better land, in- 
stead of swarming with its own inhabitants, make room for others? To 
leave a barren land, one has to be there 1n the first place. Why, then, are so 
many men born there rather than elsewhere? One would think that barren 
lands must be populated only by the excess of fertile countries, and we see 
the opposite to be the case. Most of the Latin peoples claimed to be abo- 
riginals,* while Magna Graecia, which is much more fertile, was popu- 
lated only by foreigners. All the Greek peoples admitted that they derived 
their origin from various colonies, aside from the one whose soil was the 
worst, namely the Attic people, which called itself Autochthonous or born 
from itself. Finally, without piercing the night of time, modern centuries 
offer a decisive observation: for what climate in the world is sadder than 
that which has been called the factory of mankind?” 

The associations of men are in great part the work of accidents of na- 
ture; particular floods, overflowing seas, volcanic eruptions, great earth- 
quakes, fires kindled by lightning and which destroyed forests, everything 
that must have frightened and dispersed the savage inhabitants of a land 
must thereafter bring them together to repair in common their common 
losses. The traditions of the earthly calamities so current in ancient times 
show what instruments providence used to force human beings to come 
together.”° Ever since societies have been established these great accidents 
have ceased and become more rare; it seems that this too must be so; the 
same calamities that brought together scattered men would disperse those 
who are united. 

The revolutions of the seasons are another cause, more general and 
more permanent, that must have produced the same effect in the climates 
subject to this variety. Forced to make provision for the winter, the inhab- 
itants there are 1n the position of having to help one another, there they are 
constrained to establish some sort of convention amongst themselves. 
When expeditions become impossible and the severity of the cold stops 
them, boredom ties them as much as need. The Lapps, buried in their ice, 
the Eskimos, the most savage of all peoples, come together in their caves 
for the winter, and in the summer no longer know one another.” Increase 
their development and their enlightenment by one degree, behold them 
united forever. 


* The names Autochthons and Aboriginals mean merely that the first inhabitants of the land 
were savages without societies, without laws, without traditions, and that they populated it 


before they spoke. 
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Neither man’s stomach nor his intestines were made to digest raw flesh; 
generally he cannot bear its taste.” With the exception perhaps of the Es- 
kimos alone, of whom I just spoke, even savages grill their meats. To fire’s 
use — necessary in order to cook their meats—1s joined the pleasure it gives 
to the sight and its pleasant warmth to the body. The sight of the flame, 
which makes the animals flee, attracts man.* People gather together around 
a common hearth, have feasts, dance there; the sweet ties of habit imper- 
ceptibly bring together man and his fellows, and on this rustic hearth 
burns the sacred fire that carries to the depths of their hearts the first senti- 
ment of humanity. 

In warm countries, unevenly dispersed springs and rivers are additional 
meeting places, all the more necessary as men can do without water even 
less than without fire. The barbarians who live off their herds above all 
need common watering places, and the history of the most ancient times 
teaches us that it 1s indeed there that their treaties as well as their quarrels 
began.t Easy access to water can delay the society of the inhabitants in well- 
watered places. On the other hand, in arid places they had to cooperate in 
sinking wells, in drawing off canals in order to water the livestock. Associ- 
ated men are seen there almost from time immemorial, for the land had to 
remain desert or be made habitable by human labor. But the penchant we 
have of relating everything to our practices makes some reflections on this 
necessary. 

The first state of the earth differed greatly from what it 1s today, when it 
is seen adorned or disfigured by the hands of men. The chaos which the 
Poets feigned among the elements reigned among its productions.'! In 
those remote times when revolutions were frequent, or a thousand acci- 
dents changed the nature of the soil and the look of the terrain, everything 
grew confusedly: trees, vegetables, shrubs, pasturage; no species had the 
time to lay hold of the terrain that suited it best and to choke out the oth- 
ers there; they would separate slowly, gradually, and then an upheaval 
would occur that would confound everything. 

There 1s such a relationship between man’s needs and the productions 


* Fire gives great pleasure to animals as well as to man, once they are accustomed to 
its sight and have felt its gentle warmth. Often, it would even be no less useful to them than 
to us, at the very least to warm their young. Nevertheless, no one has ever heard of any beast, 
either wild or domestic, having acquired sufficient ingenuity to make fire, even after our 
example. These, then, are the reasoning beings who are said to form a fleeting society prior 
to man, whose intelligence nevertheless has never been able to raise itself to the level of strik- 
ing sparks from a stone and catching them, or at least of keeping some abandoned fires go- 
ing! By my word, the Philosophers make fun of us entirely openly. One clearly sees by their 
writings that they indeed take us for being stupid.”? 

t See the example of them both in chapter 21 of Genesis, between Abraham and Abile- 
mech in connection with the well of the oath.! 
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of the earth that it is enough for it to be populated, and everything sub- 
sists; but before united men established a balance among its productions 
by their common labors, for them all to subsist nature alone had to attend 
to the equilibrium that the hands of men preserve today; 1t maintained or 
restored this equilibrium by means of revolutions just as men maintain or 
restore it by their inconstancy. War, which did not yet reign among them, 
seemed to reign among the elements; men did not burn towns, did not 
dig mines, did not fell trees; but nature ignited volcanoes, roused earth- 
quakes, the fire of Heaven consumed forests. A bolt of lightning, a flood, 
an eruption did then in a few hours what a hundred thousand human arms 
do today in a century. Otherwise I do not see how the system could have 
subsisted and the equilibrium have maintained itself. In the kingdoms of 
organic life, the larger species would in the long run have absorbed the 
smaller.* The whole earth would soon have been covered with nothing 
but trees and ferocious beasts; in the end everything would have perished. 

The waters would gradually lose the circulation that vivifies the earth. 
The mountains get worn down and grow smaller, the rivers sweep along, 
the sea fills and extends, everything imperceptibly tends toward the same 
level; the hands of men check this inclination and delay this progress; 
without them it would be more rapid, and the earth would perhaps al- 
ready be under the waters. Prior to human labor, the poorly distributed 
springs flowed more unevenly, fertilized the earth less adequately, watered 
its inhabitants with more difficulty. Rivers were often inaccessible, their 
banks steep or marshy; as human art did not retain them in their beds, 
they frequently left them, overflowed on the right or left bank, changed 
their direction and course, forked into various branches; sometimes they 
were found to dry up, sometimes quicksands prevented their being ap- 
proached: it was as if they did not exist, and one died of thirst in the midst 
of waters. 

How many arid lands are habitable only by means of the ditches and 
canals that men have drawn off from rivers! Almost the whole of Persia 
continues to exist only through this artifice. China swarms with People 
with the help of its numerous canals: without them the Low Counties 
would be inundated by rivers, as they would be by the sea without their 

* It is claimed that by a kind of natural action and reaction, the various species of the ani- 
mal kingdom would of themselves maintain themselves in a perpetual balance which for 
them would take the place of an equilibrium.!°? Once the devouring species has increased 
too much at the expense of the devoured species, it is said, then the first, no longer finding its 
subsistence, will have to decrease and allow the second time to repopulate itself, until, fur- 
nishing anew an abundant subsistence for the first, it again decreases while the devouring 
species repopulates itself anew. But such an oscillation does not seem at all probable to me: 


for according to this system there has to be a time when the species that serves as prey in- 
creases and the one that feeds on it decreases, which seems to me against all reason. 
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dikes. Egypt, the most fertile land on earth, is habitable only by means of 
human labor. On the great plains lacking rivers and where the grade of the 
soil is not steep enough, there is no resource other than wells. If, then, the 
first peoples of which there is mention in history did not inhabit lush lands 
or easily accessible shores, it is not that these happy climes were deserted, 
but that their numerous inhabitants, able to do without one another, lived 
isolated in their families and without communication. But in arid places, 
where water can be had only through wells, people simply had to unite to 
sink them, or at least to agree about their use. Such must have been the 
origin of societies and of languages in warm countries. 

There were formed the first ties between families; there the first meet- 
ings between the two sexes took place. Young girls came to fetch water for 
the household, young men came to water their herds. There eyes accus- 
tomed to the same objects from childhood began to see sweeter ones. The 
heart was moved by these new objects, an unfamiliar attraction made it 
less savage, 1t felt the pleasure of not being alone. Imperceptibly water be- 
came more necessary, the livestock were thirsty more often; they arrived in 
haste and parted reluctantly. In this happy age when nothing marked the 
hours, nothing obliged them to be counted; time did not have any mea- 
sure other than amusement and boredom. Beneath aged oaks, conquer- 
ors of years, an ardent youth gradually forgot its ferocity, gradually they 
tamed one another; through endeavoring to make themselves understood, 
they learned to explain themselves. There the first festivals took place, feet 
leaped with joy, eager gesture no longer sufficed, the voice accompanied it 
with passionate accents; mingled together, pleasure and desire made them- 
selves felt at the same time. There, finally, was the true cradle of peoples, 
and from the pure crystal of the fountains came the first fires of love.'°° 

What then! Before that time were men born of the earth? Did the gen- 
erations succeed one another without the two sexes being united and with- 
out anyone being understood? No, there were families, but there were no 
Nations; there were domestic languages, but there were no popular lan- 
guages; there were marriages, but there was no love. Each family was self- 
sufficient and perpetuated itself through its own stock. Children born of 
the same parents grew up together and gradually found ways of expressing 
themselves among themselves; with age the sexes were distinguished, nat- 
ural inclination sufficed to unite them, instinct took the place of passion, 
habit took the place of preference, they became husbands and wives with- 
out ceasing to be brothers and sisters.* Nothing in this was animated 


*The first men simply had to marry their sisters.°* Given the simplicity of the first 
morals, this practice was perpetuated without drawback as long as families remained isolated 
and even after the coming together of the most ancient peoples; but the law that abolished 
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enough to unloose the tongue, nothing that could draw forth the accents 
of the ardent passions frequently enough to turn them into institutions, 
and one could say as much about the rare and not very pressing needs that 
may have led some men to cooperate in their common labors: one began 
the basin of the fountain, and the other later completed it, often without 
their having had need of the slightest agreement and sometimes without 
even having seen one another. In a word, in mild climates, in fertile ter- 
rains, it took all the liveliness of the agreeable passions to begin to make 
the inhabitants speak. The first languages, daughters of pleasure and not 
of need, long bore the sign of their father; their seductive accent faded 
only with the feelings that had caused them to arise, when new needs in- 
troduced among men forced each to consider only himself and to with- 
draw his heart within himself. 


CHAPTER”? 


FORMATION OF THE LANGUAGES OF THE NORTH 


In the long run all men become similar,” but the order of their pro- 
gress 1s different. In southern climates, where nature is prodigal, needs 
arise from the passions, in cold countries, where nature 1s miserly, the pas- 
sions arise from needs, and the languages, unhappy daughters of necessity, 
show their severe origin. 

Although man becomes accustomed to inclement weather, to the cold, 
to discomfort, even to hunger, there is nonetheless a point at which nature 
succumbs. As a victim to these cruel ordeals, everything that 1s weak per- 
ishes; all that remains is strengthened, and there is no middle ground be- 
tween vigor and death. That is why northern peoples are so robust; °’ it is 
not at first the climate that has made them such, rather it has suffered only 
those who are so to exist, and it is not surprising that children retain the 
good constitution of their fathers. 

It is seen by now that men who are more robust must have less delicate 
organs, their voices must be harsher and stronger. Besides, what a differ- 
ence there is between the touching inflections which come from the move- 
ments of the soul and the cries wrested by physical needs. In these dread- 


it was no less sacred for being a human institution. Those who consider it only in terms of the 
tie it forms between families do not see its most important side. Given the familiarity that 
domestic commerce! necessarily establishes between the two sexes, from the moment 
when such a sacred law should cease to speak to the heart and impose on the senses, there 
would no longer be decency among men and the most frightful morals would soon cause 
mankind’s destruction. 
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ful climates where everything is dead for nine months of the year, where 
the sun warms the air for a few weeks only to teach the inhabitants about 
the goods of which they are deprived and to prolong their misery, in those 
places where the earth yields nothing but to the force of labor and where 
the source of life seems to be in the arms more than in the heart, men, con- 
stantly occupied with providing for their subsistence, scarcely thought of 
gentler ties, everything was limited to physical impulsion, opportunity 
dictated choice, ease dictated preference. +°? The idleness that nourishes the 
passions gives way to the labor that represses them. Before thinking of liv- 
ing happily, they had to think of living. Mutual need united men much 
better than feeling would have done, society was formed only through in- 
dustry, the constant danger of perishing did not allow them to limit them- 
selves to the language of gesture, and the first word among them was not 
“love me,” but “help me?" 

Those two expressions, although similar enough, are pronounced in a 
very different tone. There was nothing one had to make felt, everything to 
be made understood; it was therefore a matter not of energy but of clarity. 
For accent, which the heart did not furnish, strong and sensible articula- 
tions were substituted, and if there was any natural imprint in the form of 
the language, this imprint contributed still further to its harshness. 

Indeed, northern men are not without passions, but theirs are those of 
another type. Those of warm countries are the voluptuous passions that 
concern love and softness. Nature does so much for the inhabitants that 
there is almost nothing for them to do. Provided that an Asiatic has women 
and repose he is content. But in the North, where the inhabitants consume 
a great deal off of a barren soil, men, subject to so many needs, are easily ir- 
ritated; everything that happens around them disturbs them: since they 
continue to exist only with difficulty, the poorer they are, the more they 
cling to the little they have; to approach them is to make an attempt on 
their lives. This accounts for their irascible temper, so quick to turn in fury 
against everything that offends them. Thus, their most natural voices are 
those of anger and threats, and those voices are always accompanied by 
strong articulations that make them harsh and noisy. 


CHAPTER XI 


REFLECTIONS ON THESE DIFFERENCES 


These are, in my opinion, the most general physical causes of the char- 
acteristic difference between primitive languages. Those of the south must 
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have been lively, sonorous, accented, eloquent, and often obscure by dint 
of their energy; those of the North must have been muted, crude, articu- 
lated, shrill, monotonous, clear by dint of their words rather than by a 
good construction. Modern languages, mingled and recast a hundred 
times, still retain something of these differences. French, English, and 
German are the private languages of men who help one another, who 
coolly reason with one another, or of quick-tempered people who get an- 
gry; but the ministers of the Gods proclaiming the sacred mysteries, the 
wise giving laws to peoples, leaders carrying along the multitude must 
speak Arabic or Persian.* Our languages are better written than spoken, 
and there is more pleasure in reading us than there is in listening to us. In 
contrast, when written, oriental languages lose their life and warmth. 
Only half of the meaning is in the words, all its force is in the accents. To 
judge the genius of the Orientals by their Books is like wanting to paint a 
man from his corpse. 

In order to appraise men’s actions properly, they have to be considered 
in all their relations, and this is what we have not at all learned to do. When 
we put ourselves in the place of others, we always put ourselves there such 
as we have been modified, not such as they must have been, and when we 
think we are judging them by reason, we are only comparing their preju- 
dices with ours. Someone who can read a little Arabic smiles when leafing 
through the Koran, had he heard Mohammed in person proclaim it in that 
eloquent and rhythmic language, with that sonorous and persuasive voice 
which seduced the ear before the heart, and constantly animating his 
aphorisms with the accent of enthusiasm, he would have prostrated him- 
self on the earth while crying out: great Prophet, Messenger of God, lead 
us to glory, to martyrdom; we want to conquer or to die for you. Fanati- 
cism always appears ridiculous to us, because among us it has no voice to 
make itself heard.” Even our fanatics are not true fanatics, they are merely 
knaves or fools. Our languages, instead of inflections for the inspired, have 
only cries for those possessed by the Devil. 


CHAPTER XII 


ORIGIN OF MUSIC 


Along with the first voices were formed the first articulations or the first 
sounds, depending on the kind of passion that dictated the one or the 


* Turkish is a northern language. 
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other. Anger wrests menacing cries which the tongue and the palate artic- 
ulate; but the voice of tenderness is gentler, it is the glottis that modifies it, 
and this voice becomes a sound. Only its accents are more or less frequent, 
its inflections more or less acute depending on the feeling that is joined to 
them. Thus cadence and sounds arise along with syllables, passion makes 
all the vocal organs speak, and adorns the voice with all their brilliance; 
thus verses, songs, and speech have a common origin."!* Around the foun- 
tains of which I have spoken, the first discourses were the first songs; the 
periodic and measured recurrences of rhythm, the melodious inflections 
of accents caused poetry and music to be born along with language; or 
rather, all this was nothing but language itself in those happy climates and 
those happy times when the only pressing needs that required another’s 
help were those to which the heart gave rise. 


RELATIONSHIPS!’ 
The first stories, the first harangues, and the first laws were in verse;!’* 
poetry was discovered before prose; this had to be so, since the passions 
spoke before reason. The same was so for music: at first there was no mu- 
sic at all other than melody, nor any other melody than the varied sound of 
speech, the accents formed the song, the quantities formed the meter, and 
one spoke as much by sounds and rhythm as by articulations and voices. 
In olden days to speak and to sing were the same thing, says Strabo; which 
shows, he adds, that poetry 1s the source of eloquence.* He ought to have 
said that they both had the same source and at first were merely the same 
thing. Considering the way in which the first societies were bound to- 
gether, was it surprising that the first stories were set to verse and that the 
first laws were sung? Was it surprising that the first Grammarians subordi- 
nated their art to music and were at the same time teachers of them both?t 

A language that has only articulations and voices therefore has only half 
its riches; it conveys ideas, it is true, but in order to convey feelings, im- 
ages, it still needs a rhythm and sounds, that is, a melody; that is what the 
Greek language had, and what our lacks. 

We are always astonished by the prodigious effects of eloquence, po- 
etry, and music among the Greeks;"!” these effects cannot be sorted out at 
all in our heads because we no longer experience similar ones, and all that 
we can manage for ourselves, seeing them so well attested, is to pretend 


* Geogr., Bk. 1.15 
t Architas atque Aristoxenes etiam subjectam grammaticen musicae putaverunt, et eosdem 
utriusque rei praeceptores, fuisse. . . . Tum Eupolis apud quem Prodamus et musicen et literas do- 


cet. Et Maricas, qui est Hyperbolus, nihil se ex musicis scire nisi literas confitetur. Quint. Bk. I, 
chap. X. ug 
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to believe them out of indulgence for our Scholars.* Burrette, having tran- 
scribed as best he could some pieces of Greek music into our musical no- 
tation, was simple enough to have these pieces performed at the Academy 
of Belles-Lettres, and the Academicians had the patience to listen to 
them."'® I admire this experiment in a country whose music is indecipher- 
able for every other nation. Give any foreign Musicians you please a mono- 
logue from a French opera to perform: I defy you to recognize any of it. 
These are nonetheless the same Frenchmen who presume to judge the mel- 
ody of an Ode of Pindar set to Music two thousand years ago! 

I have read that the Indians in America, seeing the astonishing effect of 
firearms, used to pick up the musket balls from the ground, then, throw- 
ing them with their hands while emitting a loud noise from their mouths, 
were quite surprised that they had not killed anyone. Our orators, our mu- 
sicians, and our Scholars resemble these Indians. The wonder is not that 
we no longer accomplish with our music what the Greeks did with theirs, 
on the contrary, it would be that the same effects should be produced with 
such different instruments. 


CHAPTER XIII 


ON MELODY 


Man is modified by his senses, no one doubts it; but because we fail to 
distinguish their modifications, we confound their causes; we attribute 
both too much and too little dominion to sensations; we do not see that 
often they affect us not only as sensations but as signs or images, and that 
their moral effects also have moral causes.'”° Just as the feelings that paint- 
ing arouses in us are not at all due to colors, so the dominion music has 
over our souls is not at all the work of sounds. Beautiful colors, finely 
shaded, please the sight, but that pleasure is purely one of sensation. It is 


* Doubtless allowance has to be made for Greek exaggeration in all things, but it is to 
concede too much to modern prejudice to carry such allowances to the point of making all 
differences vanish. “When the Music of the Greeks of the time of Amphion and of Orpheus,’ 
says the Abbé Terrasson,!!? “was at the level at which it is today in the towns furthest from 
the Capital, it was at that time that it interrupted the course of rivers, that it attracted oaks, 
that it made rocks move. Today, having reached a very high level of perfection, it is much 
beloved, its beauties have even been penetrated, but it leaves everything in place. It was the 
same with the verses of Homer: a Poet born in the times which still showed the effects of the 
childhood of the human mind, in comparison with those that followed. People were enrap- 
tured by these verses, and today they content themselves with savoring and appreciating the 
verses of good Poets.” There is no denying that the Abbé Terrasson is sometimes philosophic, 
but he certainly doesn’t show it in this passage. 
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the design, it is the imitation, that endows these colors with life and soul, 
it is the passions which they express that succeed in moving our own, it is 
the objects which they represent that succeed in affecting us. Interest and 
feeling do not depend on colors; the contours of a touching painting touch 
us in an engraving as well; remove those contours from the Painting, the 
colors will no longer do anything.” 

Melody does in music precisely what design does in painting; it is mel- 
ody that indicates the contours and figures, of which the accords and sounds 
are but the colors. But will it not be said that melody is merely a succession 
of sounds? Doubtless; but design is also merely an arrangement of colors. 
An orator makes use of ink to pen his writings; does that mean that ink 1s 
a most eloquent liquid? 

Imagine a country where no one had any idea of design, but where 
many people who spend their lives combining, mixing, and blending col- 
ors believed themselves to excel in painting; those people would reason 
about our painting precisely as we reason about the music of the Greeks. 
Even if they were told about the emotion that beautiful paintings cause in 
us and about the charm of being touched by a pathetic subject, would 
their scholars not straightaway probe the material, compare their colors 
with ours, examine whether our green 1s more delicate or our red more 
brilliant; would they not try to find out which accords of colors could 
cause weeping, which others could arouse anger? The Burettes!”* of that 
country would put together a few disfigured fragments of our paintings 
on rags; then it would be asked with surprise what was so marvelous about 
such coloration. 

And if, in a neighboring nation, someone began to form some sort of 
contour, a sketch, a still imperfect figure, 1t would all pass for scribbling, 
for a capricious and baroque painting, and, in order to preserve taste, they 
would hold onto this simple beauty, which in truth expresses nothing, 
but which makes fine shadings, large well-colored slabs, extended pro- 
gressions of hues without any contour. 

Finally, they might perhaps by dint of progress arrive at the experiment 
with the prism.” Straightaway, some celebrated artist would establish a 
beautiful system on the basis of it. Gentlemen, he would say to them, in 
order to philosophize properly, one has to go back to the physical causes. 
Here you have the decomposition of light, here you have all the primary 
colors, here you have their ratios, their proportions, here you have the true 
principles of the pleasure that painting causes for you. All this mysterious 
talk of design, representation, figure is a pure chicanery on the part of 
French painters, who think that by their imitations they produce I know 
not what movements in the soul, while it is known that there is nothing in 
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it but sensations. You are told of the marvels of their paintings, but look at 
my hues. 

French Painters, he would continue, may perhaps have observed the 
rainbow; they may have received from nature some taste for shading and 
some instinct for coloration. But I, I have shown you the great, the true 
principles of the art. What am I saying, of the art? Of all the arts, Gentle- 
men, of all the sciences. The analysis of colors, the calculation of the re- 
fractions of the prism, gives you the sole exact relationships found in 
nature, the rule of all relationships.'** Now, everything in the universe is 
merely relationship. One therefore knows everything once one knows how 
to paint, one knows everything once one knows how to match colors.” 

What would we say about a painter so lacking in feeling and taste as to 
reason in this way, and stupidly to limit the pleasure that painting causes in 
us to the physics of his art? What would we say of the musician who, filled 
with similar prejudices, believed he saw in harmony alone the source of 
the great effects of music? We would send the first off to paint woodwork, 
and would condemn the other to compose French opera. 

As painting is, therefore, not the art of combining colors in a way pleas- 
ing to the sight, no more is music the art of combining sounds in a way 
pleasing to the ear.’*° If there were nothing but this in them, they would 
both be counted among the ranks of the natural sciences, and not the fine 
arts. It is imitation alone that elevates them to that rank. Now, what makes 
painting an imitative art? It is design. What makes music another? It is 
melody. 


CHAPTER XIV 


ON HARMONY 


The beauty of sounds is from nature; their effect is purely physical, it re- 
sults from the interaction of the various particles of air set in motion by the 
sounding body, and by all its aliquots, perhaps to infinity. All of this to- 
gether produces a pleasant sensation: every man in the universe will take 
pleasure in listening to beautiful sounds; but unless this pleasure is ani- 
mated by melodious inflections that are familiar to them, it will not be de- 
lightful, it will not pass into voluptuous pleasure. The most beautiful songs, 
to our taste, will always only indifferently touch an ear that is not at all ac- 
customed to them; it is a language for which one has to have the Dictionary. 

Harmony, properly so called, is in a still less favorable situation. Hav- 
ing only conventional beauties, it in no way appeals to ears that are not 
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trained in it; one has to have been long habituated to it in order to feel and 
savor it. Rustic ears hear only noise in our consonances. When the natural 
proportions are distorted, it is not surprising that the natural pleasure no 
longer exists. 

A sound carries with it all of its concomitant harmonies, in the relations 
of strength and interval that they must have among themselves in order to 
produce the most perfect harmony of this same sound. Add to this the 
third or fifth or some other consonance, you do not add to it, but redou- 
ble it; you leave the relation of interval unchanged, but you alter that of 
the strength; by reinforcing one consonance and not the others, you dis- 
rupt the proportion. Wanting to do better than nature, you do worse. 
Your ears and your taste are spoiled by a misunderstood art. By nature 
there 1s no other harmony than unison. 

M. Rameau claims that treble parts of a comparative simplicity natu- 
rally suggest their basses, and that a man who has a true but unpracticed 
ear will naturally intone this bass.'”” That is a musician’s prejudice, belied 
by all experience. Not only will a person who has never heard either a bass 
or harmony not find either this harmony or bass on his own, but they will 
even displease him if he is made to hear them, and he will like simple uni- 
son much better. 

Even if one were to calculate the ratios of sounds and the laws of har- 
mony for a thousand years, how will this art ever be made an imitative art? 
Where is the principle of this supposed imitation, of what 1s harmony the 
sign, and what do these chords have in common with our passions? 

Were the same question put about melody, the answer would come of 
itself: it is in the readers’ minds beforehand. Melody, by imitating the in- 
flections of the voice, expresses complaints, cries of sadness or of joy, 
threats, and moans; all the vocal signs of the passions are within its scope. 
It imitates the accents of languages, and the turns of phrase appropriate in 
each idiom to certain movements of the soul; it not only imitates, it 
speaks, and its language, inarticulate but lively, ardent, passionate, has a 
hundred times more energy than speech itself. Here is from whence the 
strength of musical imitations arises; here is from whence the dominion 
of song over sensitive hearts arises. Harmony may, in certain systems, Co- 
operate with this by linking the succession of sounds through certain laws 
of modulations, by making the intonations more exact, by providing the 
ear with reliable evidence of this exactness, by bringing together and de- 
termining imperceptible inflections into consonant and linked intervals. 
But by thus shackling the melody, it deprives it of energy and expression, 
it eliminates passionate accent in order to substitute the harmonic interval 
for it, it subjects to two modes alone songs which should have as many 
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modes as they have oratorical tones, it effaces and destroys multitudes of 
sounds or intervals that do not enter into its system; in a word, it separates 
song from speech so much that these two languages combat one another, 
contradict one another, deprive each other of every characteristic of truth 
and cannot be united in a pathetic subject without being absurd. That is 
how it happens that the people always find it ridiculous for strong and se- 
rious passions to be expressed in song; for it knows that in our languages 
these passions have no musical inflections, and that the men of the north 
no more die singing than swans do.'?8 

By itself harmony is even inadequate for the expressions that appear to 
depend uniquely upon it. Thunder, the murmuring of waters, winds, and 
storms are poorly rendered by simple chords. Whatever one may do, noise 
alone says nothing to the mind, objects have to speak in order to make 
themselves heard, in every imitation a type of discourse always has to sup- 
plement the voice of nature. The musician who wants to render noise with 
noise is mistaken; he knows neither the weakness nor the strength of his 
art; he judges it without taste, without enlightenment; teach him that he 
should render noise with song, that if he would make frogs croak, he has 
to make them sing.’”’ For it is not enough for him to imitate, he has to 
touch and to please, otherwise his glum imitation is nothing, and, not in- 
teresting anyone, it makes no impression. 


CHAPTER XV 


THAT OUR LIVELIEST SENSATIONS OFTEN ACT 
THROUGH MORAL IMPRESSIONS!?2 


As long as one wants to consider sounds only in terms of the distur- 
bance they excite in our nerves, one will not have the true principles of mu- 
sic and its power over our hearts. The sounds of a melody do not act on us 
solely as sounds, but as signs of our affections, of our feelings; it 1s in this 
way that they excite in us the emotions they express and the image of which 
we recognize in them. Something of this moral effect is perceived even in 
animals. The barking of one dog attracts another. If my cat hears me imi- 
tate meowing, I see him immediately attentive, restless, agitated. If he per- 
ceives that it is I who 1s counterfeiting the voice of his fellow, he sits back 
and relaxes. Why this difference in impression, since there 1s none in the 
disturbance of the fibers, and since he himself was at first deceived by it?! 

If the greatest dominion our sensations have over us 1s not due to moral 
causes, why then are we so sensitive to impressions which mean nothing 
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to barbarians? Why is our most touching music but an empty noise to the 
ear of a Carib? Are his nerves of a different nature than ours, why are they 
not disturbed in the same way, or why do these same disturbances affect 
some people so much and others so little? 

The cure of Tarantula bites is cited as a proof of the physical power of 
sounds.'*? This example proves entirely the contrary. What is required to 
heal everyone who has been bitten by this insect is neither absolute sounds 
nor the same tunes: each of them needs tunes of a melody familiar to him 
and lyrics he understands. Italian tunes are needed for the Italian, for the 
Turk, Turkish tunes would be needed. Each is affected only by accents that 
are familiar to him; his nerves yield to them only insofar as his mind dis- 
poses them to it: he must understand the language that is spoken to him 
for what is said to him to be able to move him. Bernier’s cantatas have, it is 
said, cured the fever of a French musician; they would have given one to a 
musician of any other nation.'** 

The same differences can be observed in all the other senses, down to 
the crudest of all. Let a man whose hand is placed and whose glance is 
fixed on the same object alternately believe it to be alive and not alive: al- 
though the senses are struck the same way, what a change in the impres- 
sion! The roundness, whiteness, firmness, gentle warmth, elastic resistance, 
and successive rising no longer produce anything except a soft but insipid 
touch for him if he does not believe he feels a heart full of life throbbing 
and beating underneath it all. 

I know only one sense whose affections have no admixture of anything 
moral in them. It is taste. So gluttony is always the dominant vice only of 
people who feel nothing.'** 

Let whoever wishes to philosophize about the strength of sensations 
therefore begin by setting aside purely sensual impressions apart from the 
intellectual and moral impressions which we receive by way of the senses, 
but of which the senses are only the occasional causes; let him avoid the 
error of attributing to sensible objects a power that they do not have or 
that they derive from the affections of the soul which they represent to us. 
Colors and sounds are capable of a great deal as representations or signs, 
of little as simple objects of the senses. Series of sounds or chords will 
amuse me for perhaps a moment; but in order to charm me and to move 
me, these series have to offer me something that is neither a sound nor a 
chord, and that succeeds in moving me in spite of myself. Even songs that 
are only pleasant and say nothing are still tiresome; for it 1s not so much 
the ear that carries pleasure to the heart as the heart that carries it to the ear. 
I believe that by developing these ideas better, we would have been spared 
much stupid argumentation concerning ancient music. But in this cen- 
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tury, when every effort is made to materialize all the operations of the soul 
and to deprive human feelings of all morality, I am mistaken if the new 
philosophy does not become as fatal to good taste as to virtue. 


CHAPTER XVI 


FALSE ANALOGY BETWEEN COLORS AND SOUNDS 


There is no sort of absurdity to which physical observations have failed 
to give rise in the treatment of the fine arts. The same relationships have 
been found in the analysis of sound as in that of light. Straightaway this 
analogy was keenly seized upon without troubling about experience and 
reason. The systematizing spirit’ confounded everything, and for want 
of knowing how to paint for the ears, they took it into their heads to sing 
to the eyes. I have seen that famous clavichord on which music was sup- 
posedly made with colors;'*° it was to have quite misunderstood the oper- 
ations of nature not to have seen that the effect of colors is due to their per- 
manence and that of sounds to their succession. 

All the riches of coloration are spread out all at once over the face of the 
earth. Everything is seen by the first glance of the eye; but the more one 
looks, the more one is enchanted. One has only to admire and contem- 
plate, endlessly. 

This is not so for sound: nature does not analyze it and separate out its 
harmonics; on the contrary, it hides them under the appearance of unison; 
or if it occasionally separates them in the modulated song of man and in 
the warbling of certain birds, it is successively and one after another; it in- 
spires songs and not chords, dictates melody and not harmony. Colors are 
the finery of inanimate beings; all matter is colored; but sounds proclaim 
movement, the voice proclaims a sensitive being; only animated bodies 
sing. It is not the automated flautist that plays the flute, it 1s the mechanic 
who measured the air flow and made the fingers move.” 

Thus each sense has a field proper to it. The field of music 1s time, that 
of painting is space. To multiply the sounds heard at the same time or to 
develop colors one after another is to change their economy, to put the eye 
in the place of the ear, and the ear in the place of the eye. 

You say: just as each color is determined by the angle of refraction of 
the ray that produces it, so too are sounds determined by the number of 
vibrations of the sounding body in a given time. Now, the relationships 
between these angles and these numbers being the same, the analogy 1s ev- 
ident. So be it, but this analogy is one of reason, not sensation, and this is 
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not what is at issue. In the first place, the angle of refraction is perceptible 
and measurable, and the number of vibrations is not. Sounding bodies, 
being subject to the action of the air, constantly change dimension and 
tone. Colors are durable, sounds vanish, and it 1s never certain that the 
sounds that reemerge were the same as those that faded. Furthermore, 
each color is absolute, independent, whereas each sound 1s for us only rel- 
ative and 1s distinguished only by comparison. A sound does not in itself 
have any absolute character by which it might be recognized; it is low or 
high, loud or soft, in relation to another sound; in itself it is none of these. 
In the harmonic system, a given sound is no longer anything naturally: it 
is neither tonic nor dominant, neither harmonic nor fundamental; since 
all these properties are only relationships, and since the entire system can 
vary from low to high, each sound changes rank and position in the system 
as the system changes in degree. But the properties of colors do not at all 
consist in relations. Yellow is yellow independently of red and blue, it is 
everywhere perceptible and recognizable, and as soon as the angle of re- 
fraction that produces it is determined, one will be sure of having the same 
yellow at all times. 

Colors are not in the colored bodies but in the light; for an object to be 
seen, it has to be illuminated. Sounds also need a moving body, and for 
them to exist, a sounding body must be struck. This is another advantage 
for sight: for the perpetual emanation from the stars 1s the natural instru- 
ment that acts upon it, whereas nature alone engenders few sounds, and, 
unless the harmony of the celestial spheres'** is admitted, living beings are 
required for it to be produced. 

It is seen from this that painting is closer to nature and that music de- 
pends more on human art. One also senses that the one holds more inter- 
est than the other precisely because it brings man together with man to a 
greater degree and always gives us some idea of our fellows. Painting 1s 
often dead and inanimate; it can transport you to the depths of a desert; 
but as soon as vocal signs strike your ear, they proclaim a being similar? 
to yourself; they are, so to speak, the organs of the soul, and if they also de- 
pict solitude for you, they tell you that you are not alone there. Birds whis- 
tle, man alone sings, and one cannot hear either a song or an instrumental 
piece without immediately saying to oneself: another sensitive being is 
present. 

One of the great advantages of the musician is to be able to depict 
things that cannot be heard, while it is impossible for the Painter to repre- 
sent those that cannot be seen, and the greatest marvel of an art that acts 
only through movement is to be able to form it even into the very image of 
rest.'*° Sleep, the calm of the night, solitude, and silence itself enter into 
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music’s portraits. It is known that noise can produce the effect of silence 
and silence the effect of noise, as when one falls asleep to an even and mo- 
notonous reading and wakes up the instant it stops. But music acts upon 
us more intimately by arousing through one sense affections similar to 
those that can be aroused through another, and as the relationship is per- 
ceptible only insofar as the impression is strong, painting, stripped of this 
power, cannot convey to music the imitations that music takes from it. Let 
nature as a whole be asleep, he who contemplates it sleeps not, and the 
musician’s art consists in substituting for the imperceptible image of the 
object that of the movements that its presence excites in the heart of the 
contemplator. Not only will it agitate the sea, fan the flames of a blaze, 
make streams run, rain fall, and torrents swell, but it will depict the horror 
of a frightful desert, darken the walls of an underground dungeon, calm a 
tempest, make the air tranquil and clear, and spread from the orchestra a 
renewed freshness over the groves. It will not represent these things di- 
rectly, but will awaken the same feelings in the soul that are experienced in 
seeing them. 


CHAPTER XVII 


AN ERROR OF MUSICIANS HARMFUL TO THEIR ART 


See how everything continually brings us back to the moral effects of 
which I have spoken, and how far the musicians who consider the power 
of sounds only in terms of the action of air and the disturbance of fibers are 
from knowing wherein resides the strength of this art. The more they as- 
similate it to purely physical impressions, the farther they take it from its 
origin, and the more they also take from it its primitive energy. By giving 
up oral accent and adhering to harmonic institutions alone, music be- 
comes noisier to the ear and less sweet to the heart. It has already ceased to 
speak; soon it will no longer sing and then, with all its chords and all its 
harmony, it will no longer have any effect on us. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THAT THE MUSICAL SYSTEM OF THE GREEKS 
DID NOT HAVE ANY RELATION TO OURS 


How have these changes come about? By a natural change in the char- 
acter of languages. Our harmony is known to be a gothic invention. Those 
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who claim to find the system of the Greeks in our own are making fun of 
us.'*! The system of the Greeks had absolutely no harmony in our sense 
except what was required to tune instruments on perfect consonances. All 
peoples who possess stringed instruments are forced to tune them by con- 
sonances, but those who do not possess them have inflections in their 
songs which we call false because they do not enter into our system and 
because we cannot notate them. This has been noted about the songs of 
the American savages, and it might also have been noted about the various 
intervals of the music of the Greeks, if this music had been studied with 
less bias toward our own. 4? 

The Greeks divided their Diagram into tetrachords as we divide our key- 
board into octaves, and the same divisions were repeated on each tetra- 
chord among them exactly as they are repeated on each octave among us: 
a similarity which would not have been possible to preserve in the unity of 
the harmonic mode and which would not even have been imagined. But 
as one proceeds by smaller intervals when speaking than when singing, it 
was natural for them to regard the repetition of tetrachords in their oral 
melody as we do the repetition of octaves in our harmonic melody. 

They recognized as consonances only those which we call perfect con- 
sonances; they excluded thirds and sixths from this class.'** Why so? It is 
because, since the interval of the minor tone was unknown to them or at 
least proscribed from practice, and since their consonances were not tem- 
pered at all, all their major thirds were too strong by a comma, while their 
minor thirds were too weak by as much and, consequently, their major 
and minor sixths were reciprocally impaired in the same way. Consider 
now what notions of harmony one could have and what harmonic modes 
one could establish after banishing thirds and sixths from the class of con- 
sonances! If even the consonances they did accept had been known to 
them, by a true feeling for harmony, they would have at least made im- 
plicit use of them within their songs,'** and the tacit consonance of the 
fundamental progressions would have lent its name to the diatonic pro- 
gressions they would suggest to them. Far from having had fewer conso- 
nances than we do, they would have had more of them, and, for example, 
occupied with the bass do sol, they would have given the name consonance 
to the second do re. 

But why then, it will be asked, diatonic progressions? By an instinct 
that leads us in an accented and tuneful language to choose the most con- 
venient inflections: for between the overly strong modifications which 
must be given to the glottis in order continually to intone large intervals of 
consonances and the difficulty of regulating the intonation in the very 
complicated relations of the smaller intervals, the organ took a middle 
course and naturally hit on intervals smaller than consonances and simpler 
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than commas —which did not stop the smaller intervals from also having 
their use in the more pathetic genera.!*° 


CHAPTER XIX 


HOW MUSIC HAS DEGENERATED 


In proportion as language was perfected, melody imperceptibly lost its 
ancient energy by imposing new rules upon itself, and the calculation of 
intervals was substituted for the subtlety of inflections.” It is in this way, 
for example, that the practice of the enharmonic genus was gradually elim- 
inated. Once theaters had assumed a regular form, one no longer sang in 
them except in the prescribed modes, and in proportion as the rules of im- 
itation were multiplied imitative language grew weaker. 

The study of philosophy and the progress of reason, having perfected 
grammar, deprived language of that lively and passionate tone which had 
at first made it so tuneful. From the time of Menalippides and Philoxenus, 
instrumental players—who were at first the employees of the Poets and 
worked only under them and, so to speak, at their dictation —became in- 
dependent of them, and it is of this license that Music complains so bit- 
terly in the Comedy by Pherecrates, a passage of which Plutarch has pre- 
served for us.'*” Thus melody, beginning to no longer be so attached to 
discourse, imperceptibly assumed a separate existence, and music became 
more independent of the words. That was also when the wonders that it 
had produced when it was only the accent and the harmony of poetry 
gradually ceased, and when it gave to poetry that dominion over the pas- 
sions which speech has since exercised only over reason. Also, ever since 
Greece was filled with Sophists and Philosophers neither famous poets nor 
musicians were seen there any longer.'** By cultivating the art of convinc- 
ing, that of moving the emotions was lost. Plato himself, jealous of Homer 
and Euripides, decried the one and was unable to imitate the other.!* 

Soon servitude added its influence to that of philosophy. Greece in 
chains lost that fire that warms only free souls, and no longer found for 
the praise of its tyrants the tone with which it had sung of its Heroes. The 
intermixture of the Romans further weakened what harmony and accent 
the language retained. Latin, a more muted and less musical language, 
wronged music in adopting it. The singing employed in the capital gradu- 
ally altered that of the provinces; the theaters of Rome harmed those of 
Athens; when Nero was carrying off prizes, Greece had ceased to merit 
them, and the same melody shared by two languages suited both of them 
less well. 15° 
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Ultimately the catastrophe occurred that was to destroy the progress of 
the human mind without removing the vices that were its work. Europe, 
inundated with barbarians and enslaved by the unlearned, lost at the same 
time its sciences, its arts, and the universal instrument of them both, namely, 
perfected harmonious language. These crude men whom the north had 
engendered imperceptibly accustomed all ears to the coarseness of their 
organ; their voices, harsh and devoid of accent, were noisy without being 
sonorous. The Emperor Julian compared the speech of the Gauls to the 
croaking of frogs.'*! Since all their articulations were as harsh as their 
voices were nasal and muted, they could give only a sort of brightness to 
their singing, which was to stress the sound of the vowels in order to cover 
up the abundance and harshness of the consonants. 

This noisy singing, joined to the inflexibility of their organs, obliged 
these newcomers and the subjugated peoples who imitated them to slow 
down all their sounds in order to make them understood. Tedious articu- 
lation and stressed sounds likewise contributed to drive away from mel- 
ody every feeling for meter and rhythm; as what was hardest to pronounce 
was always the passage from one sound to another, there was nothing bet- 
ter to do than to pause at each one as long as possible, expand it, and make 
it burst forth as much as one could. Song was soon nothing more than a 
tiresome and slow series of drawn out and shouted sounds, without sweet- 
ness, without meter, and without grace; and if some scholars have said 
that the long and short syllables in Latin song had to be observed, it is at 
least certain that verse was sung like prose, and that it was no longer a 
question of feet, rhythms, or any species of measured song.!°? 

Song, thus stripped of all melody and consisting uniquely in the 
strength and duration of sounds, must finally have suggested ways of mak- 
ing it still more sonorous with the aid of consonances. Several voices, end- 
lessly drawing out in unison sounds of an indefinite duration, accidentally 
hit upon certain chords that, reinforcing the noise, made it seem more 
pleasant to them, and it is in this way that the practice of descant and of 
counterpoint began. 

I know not how many centuries musicians twiddled about frivolous 
questions where the known effect of an unknown cause made them debate 
for so long. The most tireless reader would not endure the verbiage of 
eight or ten large chapters in Jehan des Murs in order to learn whether in 
the interval of the octave divided into two consonances it is the fifth or 
fourth that must be the lower one; and four hundred years later, one still 
finds in Bontempi no less tiresome enumerations of all the basses that 
must carry the sixth instead of the fifth.!°* In the meantime, though, har- 
mony imperceptibly took the route that analysis prescribed to it, until 
finally the invention of the minor mode and of dissonances introduced 
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into it the arbitrariness of which it is full, and which prejudice alone pre- 
vents us from perceiving.* 

Melody being forgotten and the attention of the musician having been 
turned entirely toward harmony, everything was gradually directed to- 
ward this new object; the genera, the modes, the scale, everything took 
on a new appearance; it was harmonic successions that regulated the pro- 
gression of the parts. Once this progression had usurped the name of mel- 
ody, it was indeed impossible to mistake its mother’s features in this new 
melody, and as our musical system gradually became purely harmonic, it is 
not surprising that oral accent suffered for it, and that music lost almost all 
its energy for us. 

This is how singing gradually became an art entirely separated from the 
speech from which it takes its origin; how the harmonics of sounds have 
caused vocal inflections to be forgotten; and how, finally, limited to the 
purely physical effect of the combination of vibrations, music found itself 
deprived of the moral effects that it used to produce when it was doubly 
the voice of nature. 


CHAPTER XX 


RELATIONSHIP OF LANGUAGES TO GOVERNMENTS 


This progress is neither fortuitous nor arbitrary, it depends on the vicis- 
situdes of things. Languages are naturally formed according to men’s 
needs; they change and decay in accordance with the changes in these 
same needs. In ancient times, when persuasion took the place of public 
force, eloquence was necessary. What use could it serve today, when pub- 
lic force substitutes for persuasion? Neither art nor figures of speech are 
needed to say, such is my pleasure. What discourses are then left to deliver to 


* By relating all harmony to the very simple principle of the resonance of strings in their 
aliquots, M. Rameau bases the minor mode and dissonance on his supposed experimental 
finding that a sounding string in motion makes longer strings vibrate at its twelfth and at its 
major or lower seventeenth. According to him, these strings vibrate and quiver over their 
entire length, but do not resonate. That appears to me to be a singular physics; it is as if one 
were to say that the sun was shining and that one saw nothing. 

These longer strings make only the sound of the highest note because they are divided, vi- 
brate, resonate on its unison, combine their sound with its, and appear not to make any of 
their own. The error is to have believed to see them vibrate over their entire length, and not 
to have observed the knots carefully. That two sounding strings which form a given har- 
monic interval can make their fandamental sound heard in the bass, even without a third 
string, is an experimental result known and confirmed by M. Tartini; 154 but one string alone 
has no other fundamental sound than its own; it does not make its multiples resonate or vi- 
brate, but only its unison and its aliquots. As sound has no other cause than the vibrations of 
the sounding body, and since where the cause acts freely the effect always follows, it is absurd 
to speak of separating the vibrations from the resonance. 
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the assembled people? Sermons. And what does persuading the people 
matter to those who deliver them, since it is not the people that confers 
benefices? Popular languages have become as perfectly useless to us as elo- 
quence has. Societies have assumed their final form; nothing is changed in 
them any longer except by arms and cash, and as there is no longer any- 
thing to say to the people but, give money, it 1s said to them with placards 
at street corners or with soldiers in their homes; it 1s not necessary to as- 
semble anyone for this: on the contrary, the subjects have to be kept scat- 
tered; this is the first maxim of modern politics. 

There are languages favorable to liberty; these are sonorous, prosodic, 
harmonious languages, in which discourse can be made out from a dis- 
tance. Ours are made for the murmuring in sultans’ Council-chambers. Our 
preachers torment themselves, work themselves into a sweat in churches, 
without anyone having known anything of what they have said. After tir- 
ing themselves out shouting for an hour, they leave the pulpit half dead. 
Surely this was not worth such an effort. 

Among the ancients it was easy to make oneself heard by the people in the 
public square; one could speak there a whole day without becoming un- 
comfortable. Generals harangued their troops; they could make themselves 
heard and did not tire themselves out. Modern historians who have wanted 
to put such harangues in their histories have gotten themselves laughed at. 
Imagine a man haranguing the people of Paris in French in the Place Ven- 
dôme. Let him scream his head off: people will hear that he is screaming; 
not a word of it will be made out. Herodotus read his history to the peo- 
ples of Greece assembled in the open air and all rang out with applause.'°° 
Today the academician who reads a paper on a day of public assembly can 
hardly be heard in the back of the hall. If the charlatans in the public 
squares are less bountiful in France than in Italy, it is not that in France 
people listen to them any less, it is only that they cannot hear them as well. 
M. Alembert believes a French recitative could be delivered in the Italian 
fashion;'°” it would have to be delivered right in one’s ear, otherwise none 
of it would be heard. Now, I say that every language with which one can- 
not make oneself understood by the assembled people is a servile lan- 
guage; it is impossible for a people to remain free and speak that language. 

I shall conclude these superficial reflections, but ones which may give 
birth to more profound ones, with the passage that suggested them to me. 

It would be the matter of a rather philosophic study to observe in fact and show 
by examples how much the character, morals, and interests of a people influence 
its language.* 


* Remarks on the gen. and reason. gramm., by M. Duclos, page 11.158 
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responsible for the articles on music in the Encyclopedia, d'Alembert added remarks 
in his own name to Rousseaw’s articles. 


EDITOR’S NOTES TO 
Essay on the Origin of Languages 


This translation is based on the text found in Pléiade, V, 371-429. The Pléiade 
edition is based on the original manuscript found in the Bibliotheque publique et 
universitaire de la ville de Neuchatel, Neuchatel, Switzerland (MS R no. 11). The 
original manuscript was also consulted for the present translation and was pro- 
vided thanks to M. René Marti of the Bibliotheque de Neuchatel. 


1. Inthe manuscript, Rousseau originally added “Citizen of Geneva,” but crossed 
it out in the final copy. Rousseau was born in Geneva, but lost his citizenship when 
he converted to Catholicism after running away from Geneva at the age of sixteen, 
in 1728. His citizenship was officially restored in 1754 (see Confessions, VIII; Col- 
lected Writings, V, 329). In his Nouvelle Héloise, which does not bear the designation 
“Citizen of Geneva,” Rousseau explains that he only added “Citizen of Geneva” 
to the title pages of those works he believed would do honor to his native city 
(Seconde Préface; Pléiade, II, 27). Rousseau’s reasons for removing “Citizen of 
Geneva” from the title page of the Essay are unclear. 

2. Rousseau planned on publishing the Essay as the second text in a volume 
composed of On Theatrical Imitation and the Levite of Ephraim, both translated 
below. This draft for a preface appears to have been written about June 1763 in the 
circumstances related by Rousseau there. 

3. Despite Rousseau’s statement about the connection of the Essay with the Sec- 
ond Discourse, the relationship between the two works is a matter of some dispute. 
See the Introduction to this volume. 

4. Rousseau refers to Rameau’s Errors on Music in the Encyclopedia, published 
anonymously in 1755, and translated above. The first draft of Rousseau’s reply was 
entitled by him On the Principle of Melody, or Response to the “Errors on Music” A 
revised version of this response became the Examination of Two Principles Advanced 
by M. Rameau, translated above, and part of the response omitted from the final 
version, translated above as On the Principle of Melody, were later incorporated by 
Rousseau into the Essay on the Origin of Languages. For these passages, see the edi- 
torial notes to the Principle of Melody. 

5. The magistrate was Chrétien—Guillaume de Lamoignon de Malesherbes 
(1721-1794), then head of censorship in France. Rousseau showed the Essay to 
Malesherbes in late 1761, and he counseled Rousseau to edit it as a separate work, 
explaining: “I believe that you would do great harm to the public by depriving 
them of it or by waiting for the collected edition of your works to present it” 
(Leigh, IX, 131, 205, 251). In his Confessions, Rousseau mentions that he had Male- 
sherbes read the Essay and had subsequently put it into the hands of Du Peyrou, 
the editor of his collected works (XI; Collected Writings, V, 469). 

6. In the draft manuscript of the Essay the chapter divisions are in the margin, 
and appear to have been added to the text by Rousseau at a later date than the ini- 
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tial composition of the work. The Pléiade edition uses ordinal numbers for the 
chapters, for example “First Chapter,” but this translation follows the manuscript, 
which uses cardinal numbers, for example “Chapter I” 

7. On the word moeurs, translated here as “morals, see Collected Writings, II, 
203-204 n7. 

8. “Similar” translates “semblable? which is elsewhere translated “fellow” or “fel- 
lowmen.” Rousseau describes a man’s initial recognition of a similarity between 
himself and his fellows in the Second Discourse: “Although his fellows were not for 
him what they are for us, and although he scarcely had more intercourse with them 
than with other animals, they were not forgotten in his observations. The confor- 
mities that time could make him perceive among them, his female, and himself led 
him to judge of those which he did not perceive” (Collected Writings, III, 44). 

9. Rousseau alludes to the legend of Dibutade’s daughter as related by Pliny the 
Elder, Natural Histories, XX XV-xli1.1: “enamored of a young man who was leaving 
for a faraway country, she enclosed in lines the shadow of his face as projected on a 
wall by the light of a lamp.” 

10. Rousseau incorporated this paragraph and the following one with some 
changes into his Emule, IV (Pléiade, IV, 647; Bloom, 322). 

u. For Thrasybulus, see Herodotus, Histories, V.92. In Aristotle’s version, it is 
Periander who advises Thrasybulus in this manner (Politics, I11.13.1284a26-33 and 
V.10.1311a20—22). For the same story about Tarquin, see Livy, History of Rome, 1.54. 
For Alexander, see Plutarch, Life of Alexander, 39. For Diogenes, see Diogenes La- 
ertius, Lives of the Eminent Philosophers, “Diogenes,” V1.39. For Darius, see Hero- 
dotus, Histories, [V.131-133. These examples are all cited by William Warburton, 
Bishop of Gloucester (1698-1779), in his Divine Legation of Moses (1737-1741), 
translated in French as Essai sur les Inéroglyphes des Egyptiens (1744). Rousseau refers 
to Warburton’s work in his Social Contract (II, 7 and IV, 8). 

12. See Judges 19-21. Rousseau wrote a prose poem based on this poem, the 
Levite of Ephraim, which he intended to publish together with the Essay and his On 
Theatrical Imitation, both of which are translated below. See note 2 above. 

13. See 1 Samuel 11: 5—10. 

14. See Athenaeus, Detpnosophists, X1II.s90e. Phryne opened her robes and cor- 
rupted her judges with her dazzling beauty. 

1s. Horace, On the Art of Poetry, V.180-182: “What enters only by the ear makes 
less impression on the heart than what 1s put before the eyes, and about which the 
spectator assures himself by those faithful witnesses.” 

16. In his Letter to d7Alembert on the Theatre: 

I hear it said that tragedy leads to pity through fear. So it does; but what is 
this pity? A fleeting and vain emotion which lasts no longer than the illusion 
which produced it; a vestige of natural sentiment soon stifled by the passions; 
a sterile pity which feeds on a few tears and which has never produced the 
slightest act of humanity. Thus, the sanguinary Sulla cried at the account of 
evils he had not himself committed. Thus the tyrant of Phera hid himself at 
the theatre for fear of being seen groaning with Andromache and Priam, while 
he heard without emotion the cries of so many unfortunate victims slain daily 
by his orders. Tacitus reports that Valerius Asiaticus, calumniously accused by 
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the order to Messalina, who wanted him to perish, defended himself before 

the emperor in a way that touched this prince very deeply and drew tears from 

Messalina herself. She went into the next room in order to regain her compo- 

sure after having, in the midst of her tears, whispered a warning to Vitellius 

not to let the accused escape. I never see one of these weeping ladies in the 
boxes at the theatre, so proud of their tears, without thinking of the tears of 

Messalina for the poor Valerius Asiasticus. (Pléiade, V, 23, and var. a; ed. and 

trans. Allan Bloom in Politics and the Arts | Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 

1968], 24-25). 

See also Second Discourse (Collected Writings, III, 36). 

17. Giacobbo Rodrigo Pereira or Pereire (1715-1780) presented his method for 
teaching the deaf to the Academy of Sciences in Paris in 1749. 

18. Jean Chardin, Voyages en Perse, 4 vols. (Amsterdam, 1735), III, 122. 

19. In his Second Discourse, Rousseau locates the distinctive difference between 
man and the animals in “the faculty of self-perfection” or “perfectibility, and re- 
lates that faculty to speech (Collected Writings, III, 27, and 83 n*8). 

20. See esp. Julien Offray de la Mettrie, Man: A Machine (1748), ed. A. Vartan- 
ian (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1960), chap. 2, esp. 160-161. More gen- 
erally, Rousseau refers to a debate concerning speech and the difference between 
man and the other animals that was begun in the seventeenth century by Descartes 
(see Discourse on the Method, 5, end), and that included La Mettrie, Buffon, Condil- 
lac, and others. 

21. Rousseau distinguishes needs from passions in the Second Discourse (Col- 
lected Writings, III, 27). “Voices” translates “voix” here and throughout this transla- 
tion, except on two occasions indicated in the notes. Rousseau’s use of the word 
has several different but related meanings. In general, “voice” refers to any uttered 
sound, but Rousseau means by “voice” especially the spontaneous accented and 
melodic utterance of the passions, and especially the moral passions. The opposi- 
tion he draws between “voice” as the spontaneous utterance of the passions and 
“articulation” as the conventional sounds that require practice in order to be artic- 
ulated leads him in chap. V to use the term “vozx” to mean “vowel” as opposed to 
(articulated) consonants. See also Emile: “Man has three kinds of voice— the speak- 
ing or articulate voice, the singing or melodic voice, and the passionate or accen- 
tuated voice, which serves as language to the passions and which animates song 
and word” (II; Pléiade, IV, 404; Bloom, 148). 

22. In this sentence “language” translates “langage; while “languages” trans- 
lates “langues? The two words are related in origin and meaning, and there are no 
sufficiently distinct yet related equivalents for them in English. “Langue” is closer 
to the root sense of “tongue,” and refers foremost to a language spoken among a 
people or a linguistic community, while “langage” is derivative and has a more spe- 
cialized connotation of language as a linguistic system; in turn, “parole? which is 
translated as “speech” in the title to this chapter, refers to the act of using a lan- 
guage (“langue”). 

By objecting to the comparison between primitive languages and geometry 
Rousseau is probably alluding to Maupertuis’ Reflexions philosophiques sur Vorigine 
des langues et la signification des mots (1748), as well as Condillac’s Essai sur Vorigine 
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des connaissances humaines, II, 1, 15, $153, Where Condillac also opposes poets to 
geometers with regard to language. More generally, he is objecting to the notion 
that philosophic language could be reduced to geometric form, and to the related 
tradition of “original” or “Adamic” language. This theory holds that the initial 
word for an object, as spoken by Adam, directly exhibits the object’s nature and 
truth, and was held in various forms by Leibniz and others in the Berlin Academy, 
including Maupertuis, and in England by Thomas Sprat and others in a tradition 
opposed by Locke. For a discussion of the theories of language origin held by the 
Lockean tradition in comparison with the rival tradition of Adamic language, see 
Hans Aarsleff, From Locke to Saussure: Essays on the Study of Language and Intellec- 
tual History (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1982). 

23. See Rousseau, Confessions, I (Collected Writings, V, 7): “I felt before think- 
ing; this is the common fate of humanity.” 

24. For example, by Diderot in the article “Encyclopédie” in the Encyclopedia, and 
by Condillac in his Essai sur Vorigine des connaissances humaines, II, 1, 1, §1 and 10, 
§ 103. 

25. See Rousseau, Second Discourse (Collected Writings, II, 41, 75-76). 

26. See chap. X below. 

27. Rousseau draws on Bernard Lamy’s discussion of tropes and figurative lan- 
guage in his La Rhétorique, ou Art de parler (4th ed.; 1701), II, 3: “Tropes are names 
that are transferred from the thing of which they are the proper name, to apply 
them to things which they signify only indirectly: thus, all tropes are metaphors, 
for the word, which is Greek, means translation.’ Lamy discusses how the passions 
may enlarge a perceived object, as in the example of supposed giants used by Rous- 
seau just below. 

28. There are stories of giants in Scripture (e.g., Genesis 6:4) and numerous 
classical writings. See Rousseau’s discussion of such legends in his Second Discourse, 
note *8 (Collected Writings, III, 80). 

29. Lamy, La Rhétorique, ou VArt de parler (4th ed.; 1701), Preface and III, 1. In 
his Second Discourse, Rousseau exclaims that he is “convinced of the almost demon- 
strated impossibility that languages could have arisen and been established by 
purely human means” (Collected Writings, III, 33). However, just as he shows in the 
Second Discourse how agriculture and metallurgy might have arisen despite a simi- 
lar quandary, so too in the present work he explains the origin of languages in 
purely natural terms, especially in chap. IX below. 

30. The distinction between “persuasion” and “conviction” explained here is 
central to Rousseau’s discussion of the Legislator in his Social Contract (II, 7): 
“Since the legislator is therefore unable to use either force or reasoning” to estab- 
lish a people,’ he must necessarily have recourse to another order of authority, 
which can win over without violence and persuade without convincing.” Rousseau 
returns to the persuasive character of the languages used by political and religious 
founders in chap. XI of the Essay. Rousseau revalues the characteristic difference 
between “persuasion” and “conviction” held by many of his predecessors, for ex- 
ample Diderot, who writes in his Letter on the Deaf and Dumb (1751): “The French 
language is made to teach, to enlighten, and to convince; Greek, Latin, Italian, and 
English, to persuade, to move, and to deceive. Speak Greek, Latin, and Italian to 
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the masses; but to the wise, speak French” (Selected Writings, ed. Lester G. 
Crocker, trans. Derek Collman [New York: Macmillan, 1966], 35-36). 

31. In Plato’s Cratylus Socrates claims that the meaning of names can be derived 
from the etymological origins in such a way that words are imitations of the reali- 
ties named. 

32. See Chardin, Voyages en Perse, 4 vols. (Amsterdam, 1735), HI, 143. 

33. The title, “De VEcriture” could also mean “On Scripture.” Rousseau’s dis- 
cussion of the relationship between written and spoken language in this chapter 
and the following ones includes an implicit critique of claims of scriptural reli- 
gions. See the second part of the “Profession of Faith of the Savoyard Vicar” in 
Book IV of the Emule for a further consideration of the issue (Pléiade, IV, 609—635; 
Bloom, 296-313). 

34. The “double convention” of which Rousseau speaks is also discussed by Di- 
derot in the article “Encyclopédie” for the Encyclopedia, and is derived from the dou- 
ble conformity thesis put forward most importantly by Locke (An Essay Concern- 
ing Human Understanding, esp. I, 32, §8; III, 2, §1, 4). Locke’s thesis is opposed 
to the univocal thesis championed by the adherents of “original” or “Adamic” lan- 
guage, in which the word 1s presumed to be a univocal representation of the object. 

35. Rousseau mentions the same classification into savage, barbarous, and civi- 
lized peoples in his Second Discourse (Collected Writings, IIL, 49-50), and employs it 
in the Social Contract (III, 8). The classification is derived from Montesquieu, On 
the Spirit of the Laws, XVIII, 11-17; see also I, 3, and XXI, 1-4. 

36. Ichelminar, or Chihil—Minar, is the ancient name of Persepolis, near the 
modern city of Shiraz in southern Iran. An “ectype” is a wax impression or other 
sort of tracing of an original object such as a coin, medal, or inscription. For exam- 
ple, building on his theory of the mind as a tabula rasa or wax tablet, Locke writes: 
“The complex Ideas of Substances are Ectypes, Copies too; but not perfect ones, 
not adequate” (An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, I, 31, §13). 

37. Chardin, Voyages en Perse, 4 vols. (Amsterdam, 1735), I, 167-168. 

38. Ibid. Rousseau’s abridgments of the passage are indicated by the ellipses in 
brackets. The discovery of the famous Rosetta stone, in 1799, allowed this writing 
to be deciphered. 

39. For the story that Cadmus introduced the alphabet to the Greeks, which 
was widely discussed in Rousseau’s time, see Herodotus, Histories, V.58, and Pliny 
the Elder, Natural Histories, VII.192. 

40. “Commerce” translates “commerce? which can mean both social intercourse 
and trading and has been translated as “intercourse” elsewhere in the Collected 
Writings. See Second Discourse: “It is easy to understand that such intercourse [com- 
merce | did not require a language much more refined than that of Crows or Mon- 
keys, who group together in approximately the same way”; and: “they continued 
to enjoy among themselves the sweetness of independent intercourse [commerce |” 
(Collected Writings, III, 45, 49). 

41. Pausanias, Arcadia, V.xvu.6. The proposed etymology of “versus” is not 
found in Marius’ Ars grammatica, but it is found in Isidore of Seville, Origins, 
VLxiv.7. Rousseau proposed to reintroduce this manner of writing in music; see 
his Letter to Burney, pp. 486—489 below. 
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42. The number of letters in the Greek alphabet is discussed in Pliny the Elder, 
Natural Histories, V11.56; Tacitus, Annals, X1.14; Marius Victorinus, Ars grammat- 
ica, 1V.95—-97; Isidore of Seville, Origins, 1.3-4. 

43. The lustra were the five-year periods separating the purification of the Ro- 
man people after each census. See Livy, History of Rome, 1.44. 

44. “Vowels” translates “voix, which has otherwise been translated as “voices.” 
Rousseau elsewhere uses “voyelles” to mean “vowels.” See note 21 above. 

45. The “Gentlemen of Port Royal” refers to Antoine Arnauld and Nicholas 
Lancelot, who wrote the Grammaire générale et raisonnéee, commonly known as 
the Port-Royal Grammar. See Pt. 1, chap. 1. 

46. Charles Pinot Duclos, Rousseau’s friend, wrote a commentary on the Port- 
Royal Grammar (see previous note), the Remarques sur la Grammaire générale et 
raisonnée (1754), I, 1. 

47. “The vowels were of the number seven in Greek, Romulus counted six, but 
later usage mentioned only five, once they came to reject Y as Greek,’ Martianus 
Capella (fl. fifth century a.D.), De Nuptiis Mercurii et Philologiae, Bk. III. 

48. “Words” translates “voix? which has otherwise been translated as “voices” 
(see note 21 above), whereas “word” generally translates “mot? 
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49. That is, the question “venez-vous? “are you coming?” is readily distinguished 
from the statement “vous venez? “you are coming.” 

50. The manuscript of this chapter from this point on was substantially re- 
worked by Rousseau, who altered and expanded the text in numerous places to an 
extent unusual for the manuscript of the work in general. Following the Pléiade 
edition, this translation follows the fair copy of the manuscript, apparently by 
Du Peyrou’s secretary, Jeannin, which is added at the end of the folio containing 
the manuscript of the work. 

s1. The Story of Bellerophon is found in Homer, Iliad, V1.167-170: “He |Proi- 
tos] shrank from killing him [Bellerophon], since his heart was awed by such ac- 
tion, / but sent him away to Lykia, and handed him murderous symbols [sémata], 
/ which he inscribed in a folding tablet, enough to destroy life, / and told him to 
show it to his wife’s father, that he might perish” (trans. Richard Lattimore | Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1951]). The authenticity of this story was a com- 
mon point of discussion in Rousseau’s time. Homer’s works were said to have been 
compiled by the Athenian tyrant Peisistratos in the second half of the sixth century 
B.C. Father Jean Hardouin (1646-1729) denied the authenticity of most of the works 
of antiquity and claimed that they were written in the middle ages, and also main- 
tained that the New Testament had originally been written in Latin. Considering 
the critique of Scripture undertaken by Hobbes, Spinoza, and others, including 
the question of the authorship and date of the various books of the Bible, Rous- 
seau’s discussion in this chapter of Homer would apply equally well to the Bible. 

52. Rousseau greatly admired the poetry of Torquato Tasso (1544-1595), and 
translated part of his Jeruselum Delivered into French. For his description of the 
singing of the gondoliers in Venice, see Confessions, VII (Collected Writings, V, 263- 
264). 

53. See Plato, Laws, I1.669e-670<, on poetry separated from song and as a writ- 
ten work. 
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54. The original title of the chapter, “On Modern French Prosody; shows the 
connection of the present work with Rousseau’s Letter on French Music (1753), 
translated above. 

55. See note 48 above. 

56. “Accent” and “accent marks,’ 1.e. written accents, both translate “accent?” As 
Rousseau notes in the entry ACCENT [Accent] in his Dictionary of Music, translated 
below, the term “prosody” translates the Greek word for accent, and involves the 
study of the rhythm and accent of a language. 

57. Rousseau refers above all to the article “Accent” by Du Marsais in the Ency- 
clopedia (1751). 

58. Cicero, De oratore, III.xliv.173-174: 

After attention to this matter comes also the consideration of the rhythm 
and shape of the words, a point which I am afraid Catullus here may consider 
childish; for the old Greek masters held the view that in this prose style it is 
proper for us to use something almost amounting to versification, that is, cer- 
tain definite rhythms. For they thought that in speeches the close of the period 
ought to come not when we are tired out but where we may take breath, and 
to be marked not by the punctuation of the copying clerks but by the arrange- 
ment of the words and of the thought; and it is said that Isocrates first intro- 
duced the practice of tightening up the irregular style of oratory which be- 
longed to the early days, so his pupil Naucrates writes, by means of an element 
of rhythm, designed to give pleasure to the ear. For two contrivances to give 
pleasure were devised by the musicians, who in the old days were also the 
poets, verse and melody, with the intention of overcoming satiety in the 
hearer by delighting the ear with the rhythm of the words and the mode of 
the notes. These two things, therefore, I mean the modulation of the voice 
and the arrangement of words in periods, they thought proper to transfer 
from poetry to rhetoric, so far as was compatible with the severe character of 
oratory.’ (Trans. H. Rackham [Cambridge: Harvard University Press, Loeb 
Classical Library, 1958]) 

59. Isidore of Seville, Origins, XXI.1: “In addition, there are certain signs found 
in the most celebrated writers, which the ancients introduced into verse and prose 
for distinctions in writing. The sign is a specific mark, placed in the manner ofa let- 
ter to indicate the phrase pattern on each word. The number of signs introduced in 
verse is 26, which are named below... ” 

60. Following the Pléiade edition, the translation here follows Rousseau’s 
manuscript, which is almost illegible at this point, against the copyist, Jeannin. See 
note 50 above. 

61. That is, o%, “where; is distinguished from ou, “or”; a, “to? is distinguished 
from a, “has.” 

62. Duclos, Remarques sur la Grammaire générale et raisonnée, I, 4. Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus says (Synthesis, 15) that all the variations of the spoken voice take 
place within the space of a fifth. For Rousseau’s remarks on Dionysius of Halincar- 
nassus’ understanding of accent and music, see the entry ACCENT [Accent] in the 
Dictionary of Music, p. 371 below. 

63. That is, 2, “is? is distinguished from e, “and.” Benedetto Buonmmattei or 
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Buonmattei (1581-1647) was an Italian grammarian whose Della lingua toscana 
(1643) was influential in forming what is now modern Italian. See Della lingua 
toscana (1714), VI, 9. 

64. Rousseau suggests a similar experiment in his Letter on French Music, p. 150 
above. 

65. See the fragment by Rousseau entitled “Pronunciation, translated below. 
Also consider Rousseau’s discussion of the relationship between languages and 
government in chap. XX of the Essay in connection with his ironic praise in the 
Furst Discourse of princes’ support for the arts and sciences and the establishment of 
academies (Collected Writings, II, 5, and n. 19). 

66. Duclos, Remarques sur la Grammaire générale et raisonnée, I, 4. 

67. “Points” (“points”) and “accents” were only later added to Hebrew script. By 
these “points? Rousseau could also be referring to punctuation, which Hebrew 
also originally lacked. Spinoza explains in chap. 7 of his Theologico-Political Treatise: 
“Firstly, there are in Hebrew no vowels; secondly, the sentences are not separated 
by any marks elucidating the meaning or separating the clauses. Though the want 
of these two has generally been supplied by points and accents, such substitutes 
cannot be accepted by us, inasmuch as they were invented and designed by men of 
an after age whose authority should carry no weight. The ancients wrote without 
points (that is, without vowels and accents), as is abundantly testified; their de- 
scendants added what was lacking, according to their own ideas of Scriptural in- 
terpretation” (ed. and trans. R. H. M. Elwes [New York: Dover, 1951], 109-110). 

68. Rousseau first discusses the characteristic differences between the peoples 
of the north and south in his Second Discourse, just before his long digression there 
on the origin of language (Collected Writings, III, 27). The juxtaposition of the 
north and south is also found foremost in Montesquieu. See Spirit of the Laws, 
XIV-XVII, esp. bk. XIV, 1-3, XVII, 1-8, XVIII, 4; see also XIX, 4, 27, XXI, 1-4. 

69. See Rousseau, Second Discourse, note *8 (Collected Writings, II, 84-86); Let- 
ter to Philopolis (ibid., 130). 

70. In Rousseau’s draft this chapter was originally entitled Chapter VII, but 
was later changed. 

71. The account of the origin of society and languages in this chapter generally 
parallels the account offered by Rousseau in the Second Part of the Second Discourse 
(see Collected Writings, III, 46-47; also 27-34). In the Second Discourse, Rousseau 
establishes the “epoch of the first revolution” of the establishment of families as the 
point where true languages began to develop (ibid., 46). The “first times” spoken 
of in the Essay therefore refers not to Rousseau’s description of our original condi- 
tion as solitary animals, or the “pure state of nature” depicted in the First Part of 
the Second Discourse, but to the “state of nature” described in the Second Part of the 
work, where nascent families develop and become established. 

72. See Rousseau, Geneva Manuscript, 1, 2 (Collected Writings, IV, 81): “The 
words foreigners and enemies were long synonymous for several ancient peoples. 
... Hobbes’ mistake, therefore, is not that he established the state of war among 
men who are independent and have become sociable, but that he supposed this 
state natural to the species and gave it as the cause of the vices of which it is the 
effect.” See also Etat de guerre (Pléiade, III, 601-602). 
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73. Rousseav’s evasive statement is clearly directed toward the possible objec- 
tions of those who accept the account of human origins and language found in 
Scripture. Rousseau makes his intentions in this chapter clearer a few pages later, 
when he twice refers back to what he says here about “the first times” when speak- 
ing of the events recounted in Genesis. Rousseau continues to play on the Scrip- 
tural account of our origins and of the origin of language in this chapter. However, 
instead of locating the origin of language with the first man, Adam, or his children 
or immediate descendants, Rousseau finds it in the story of Isaac, Rebecca, and the 
encounter at the well (Gen. 24), or at the first meeting of the young of opposite 
sexes of dispersed families such as he describes near the end of this chapter. 

74. In the Second Discourse, Rousseau cites approvingly the researches that 
Condillac made on the origin of languages, “which all fully confirm my sentiment, 
and which perhaps gave me the first idea of it? but objects that Condillac assumes 
what he himself questions, “namely, a kind of society already established among 
the inventors of language” (Collected Writings, III, 29-30). For Condiullac’s discus- 
sion of families and the origin of languages, with reference to the Scriptural ac- 
count, see Essai sur origine des connaissances humaines, II, 1, preamble. 

75. For the supposed contradiction between Rousseau’s statement here about 
pity and his discussion in the Second Discourse, see Introduction, pp. xxix—xxx 
above. 

76. See the similar account in the Emule, esp. Books III (Pléiade, IV, 480-488; 
Bloom, 202-208) and IV (Pléiade, IV, 546-548; Bloom, 251-253). 

77. As in the Second Discourse, Rousseau is arguing against Hobbes’ view that 
the state of nature is a condition of war: “Hobbes claims that man is naturally in- 
trepid and seeks only to attack and fight. An illustrious Philosopher thinks, on the 
contrary, and Cumberland and Pufendorf also affirm, that nothing 1s so timid as 
man in the state of Nature” (Collected Writings, III, 20). See also the Etat de guerre 
(Pléiade, III, 600-603). For Hobbes, see Leviathan, chaps. 11, 13, and De cive, chap. 1. 

78. Rousseau draws on Montesquieu, Spirit of the Laws, I, 3, for the distinction 
among shepherds, hunters, and plowmen. In the Second Discourse, Rousseau ar- 
gues that the institution of agriculture and discovery of metallurgy together work 
to take men out of the state of nature (Collected Writings, II, 48-51). 

79. The story of the Cyclops Polyphemos is found in Homer, Odyssey, [X.116- 
566. Augustine takes up the story with regard to property and safety in his City of 
God, XTX.12. See also Rousseau, Social Contract, I, 4. 

80. See Genesis 4:3, 9:20. 

81. Rousseau discusses the natural diet of mankind at length in the Second Dis- 
course and conjectures that we may have been originally herbivores (see esp. Collected 
Writings, III, n.*4, 71). See also Emule, II (Pléiade, IV, 408-415; Bloom, 151-156). 
Pelasgos was said to have taught the Greeks to eat acorns (Pausanias, Arcadia, 
VII1.1.6), while Triptolemus was said to have taught agriculture to them and pro- 
hibited the eating of meat (ibid., VIII.1v.1; Plato, Laws.I1I.782b; Xenophon, Hel- 
lenica, V1.3). Rousseau mentions Triptolemus again just below and seems to assume 
that Herodotus includes the legend about him in his Histories, which is incorrect. 

82. For Abraham, see Genesis 18:7; for Eumaeus, see Homer, Odyssey, XIV.72- 
80; for Rebecca, see Genesis 27:9. 
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83. In the Emule, where he is speaking of the possible unnaturalness of meat-eat- 
ing, Rousseau remarks that “English barbarism is known” is this respect (IV, Pléi- 
ade IV, 411 and note). 

84. Job 1:3, 14, Is. 

85. Genesis 10:1, I1:10-29. 

86. For Adam being taught to speak by God, see Genesis 2:19-20, 3:10, 123 for 
Noah, see ibid., 9:20-27; for the Tower of Babel, see ibid., 11:1-9. 

87. Inthe Social Contract Rousseau writes that according to Grotius and Hobbes, 
who both justified conquest as a source of authority, “the human species 1s divided 
into herds of livestock, each with its leader, who tends to it in order to devour it” 
(I, 2; see also I, 4). See also Second Discourse (Collected Writings, III, 32-33). Com- 
pare Aristotle, Politics, 1.8.1256b23-26. 

88. Exodus 26:7-14, 36:14-19. 

89. Note that Rousseau inverts the chronicle of Genesis, which is reputed to 
have been written by Moses. In the Scriptural account, Adam and Eve eat of the 
fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, then make clothes, and are then 
expelled from the Garden of Eden. Only with Cain, their son, does agriculture 
arise and are its fruits scorned by God in favor of those of the pastoral life led by 
Abel. After Cain kills his brother, Abel, God puts a mark on him (Gen. 3:1-4, 16). 
Rousseau also appeals to the Scriptural story of the origin of our knowledge of 
good and evil in the Second Discourse, where he writes that after the meeting of dis- 
persed families and the beginnings of society, morality was introduced into human 
actions (Collected Writings, III, 48). Compare Grotius, Drott de la Guerre et de la 
Paix, II, 2, §1 (trans. Barbeyrac). 

90. See note 78 above. 

91. For the “perpetual spring,” see Ovid, Metamorphoses, 1.107 f£., and Pufen- 
dorf, Droit de la nature et des gens, 1.11.2, who cites Ovid when he speaks of the 
pagan poets’ ignorance of the earthly paradise of the Garden of Eden. 

92. On man’s natural laziness, see Second Discourse (Collected Writings, III, 28). 
In his 1756 letter to Voltaire on providence, Rousseau explains the natural good- 
ness of life, claiming he has proved it in his description of natural man in the Second 
Discourse: “I dare to state that there is in the upper Valais not a single Mountaineer 
discontented with his almost automatic life, and who would not willingly accept, 
even in place of Paradise, the bargain of being reborn unceasingly in order to veg- 
etate thus in perpetuity” (Collected Writings, III, 111). See also Reveries of the Solitary 
Walker, Fifth Walk (Pléiade, I, 1042). 

93. The inclination of the axis of the earth to the angle of that of the universe is 
the cause of the seasons. Rousseau uses the same image in a fragment from his pro- 
jected Political Institutions in a treatment of the effect of climates on civilization, a 
discussion relevant to the present discussion: “To tilt the axis of the world with a 
finger or to say to man, ‘Cover the earth and be sociable? was the same thing for 
He who needs neither hand to act nor voice to speak” (Collected Writings, IV, 55). 

94. See Montesquieu, Spirit of the Laws, XVIII, 3: “It is natural for a people to 
leave a bad country in search of a better and not for them to leave a good country 
in search of a worse one.” Compare Machiavelli, Discourses on Titus Livy, I, 1. 

95. Rousseau refers to England. See Montesquieu, Spirit of the Laws, XVII, 5. 
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96. Rousseau also speaks of these natural disasters as the cause that unites men 
and begins to make them speak in the Second Discourse (Collected Writings, III, 46- 
47). See also Political Fragments, X (Collected Writings, IV, 56). For the ancient tra- 
ditions of natural disasters, aside from the flood and destruction of the Tower of 
Babel recounted in Genesis (7:10-8:14; 11:1—9), see, among others, Plato, Laws. III. 
667a—-682a, Timaeus, 22a-25d, and Critias, 108e—109a, et passim; Lucretius, De 
rerum natura, 1.1027-1034., V.333-347, 380—415. 

97. Compare Rousseau’s similar description of the Swiss in his Constitutional 
Project for Corsica (Pléiade, III, 914). 

98. See note 83 above. 

99. On the use of fire among men and animals, see Second Discourse, note *8 
(Collected Writings, III, 82-83). The term “fleeting society” (société fugitive) makes it 
appear that Rousseau is referring here to Helvétius, who uses the term in his 
De Esprit (1758; Discours premier, chap. 1). The word translated as “stupid” here 
also means “beasts.” See Rousseaw’s letter to Voltaire of September 10, 1755 (Col- 
lected Writings, III, 105 and ed.n. 2). 

100. See Genesis 21:25—33. 

1o1. For the chaos feigned by the poets, see, e.g., Ovid, Metamorphoses, 1.5-31; 
Lucretius, De rerum natura, I1.118-122. As Gourevitch notes in his edition of the 
Essay, Descartes uses the same phrase as Rousseau (Discourse on Method, 5, second 
paragraph). 

102. Rousseau appears to refer to Bufton’s theory as elaborated in his Animaux 
carmissters (1758; vol. 7), where Buffon criticizes Rousseau’s theory of man’s original 
diet as expressed in the Second Discourse. 

103. See the parallel account in the Second Discourse (Collected Writings, III, 46). 
Rousseau appears in both accounts to draw on Lucretius, De rerum natura, V.1390- 
1402. For the relationship of dancing and singing in connection with the opposi- 
tion of north and south, see Condillac, Essai sur Vorigine des connaissances humaines, 
II, 1, 8. 

104. The necessary intermarriage within families in primitive times was a com- 
mon subject in Rousseau’s time. See, for example, Grotius, Drott de la Guerre et de 
Paix, I, 5, §12 (trans. Barbeyrac); Pufendorf, Drott de la nature et des gens, I, 2, §6 
(trans. Barbeyrac); Montesquieu, Persian Letters, Letter LXVII. 

105. See note 40 above. 

106. In Rousseau’s draft this chapter was originally entitled Chapter IX, but 
was later changed. 

107. “Similar” translates “semblables?” which has otherwise been translated 
“fellow-men? 

108. See Rousseau, Emile, II (Pléiade, IV, 374; Bloom, 128). 

109. See Montesquieu, Spirit of the Laws, XVIII, 4. 

1o. The first word among them was not “aimez-moi? but “aidez-moi? As Staro- 
binski remarks in his edition of the Essay, Rousseau takes advantage here of the 
contrast between the hard “d” and the nasal “m” in the two phrases in order to 
make the opposition between them evident to the ear in French. 

111. Rousseau discusses Mohammed, among others, as persuasive political and 
religious founders in the Social Contract (II, 7; see also IV, 8). As in the Social Con- 
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tract, Rousseau here appears to have Voltaire’s Mahomet (1743) in mind. See his 
discussion of this play in the Letter to d'Alembert on the Theatre (ed. Bloom, 30-32) 
as well as the “Profession of Faith” in the Emule, IV (Pléiade, IV, 632—633 and note; 
Bloom, 311-313). 

112. The notion of a mutual origin of song and poetry was a common notion in 
antiquity. See also Condillac, Essai sur Porigine des connaissances humaines, I, i, 2, 
§$14-I5; 5, $46; 8, $§73-79. 

113. In the draft manuscript, Rousseau wrote “Relationships” in the margin in 
the same fashion as the chapter headings and numbers (see note 6 above), al- 
though this apparent chapter heading was not numbered. 

114. The relationship between songs and laws is indicated by the Greek “nomos? 
which can mean either “law” or “song.” See Aristotle, Problems, X1X.28; Martianus 
Cappela, De Musica (= De Nuptiis Philologiae et Mercuri, IX), 313g. See note 6 to 
Rousseau’s On the Principle of Melody, translated above. 

us. Strabo, Geographica, 1.1, 6. 

116. Quintilian, Institutio oratoria, I.x.17-18: “Archytas and Aristoxenus held 
that the former was subordinate to the latter, while we know that the same in- 
structors were employed for the teaching of both. . . . [The same fact is proved by] 
Eupolis, who makes Prodamus teach both music and literature, and whose Marı- 
cas, who was none other than Hyperbolus in disguise, asserts that he knows noth- 
ing of music but letters” (The Institutio oratoria of Quintilian, trans. H. E. Butler 
[Cambridge: Harvard University Press, Loeb Classical Library, 1920]). In his edi- 
tion of the Essay, Gourevitch notes that Rousseau makes several errors in transcrib- 
ing this passage, most notably substituting Aristoxenus where Quintilian speaks of 
Euenus. 

117. See Rousseaw’s article Music [Musique] in his Dictionary of Music, p. 444 
below, where he refers to the Essay. Compare Montesquieu’s discussion of ancient 
music in his Spirit of the Laws, IV, 8. 

118. Pierre Jean Burette (1665-1747) was a musician and medical doctor who 
collaborated on the Journal des savants and was a member of the Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres. Burrette transcribed music set to an ode of Pindar 
(Ariston men hudor) and one by Horace. Both odes were originally reproduced by 
Marin Mersenne in his Harmonie universelle (1636). Rousseau discusses both 
Mersenne and Burette and at some length in the article Music [Musique] in his 
Dictionary of Music, translated below. 

119. Jean Terrasson (1670-1750), La philosophie applicable a tous les objets de Pesprit 
et de la raison (1754), published posthumously and edited by d’Alembert. In this 
work, Terrasson praises Rameau and attacks his adversaries, including Rousseau: 
“The music of Rameau is one example of the new beauties always rejected by 
some” (p. 30). Terrasson, professor of Greek and Latin philosophy at the College 
de France, was a partisan of the moderns in the Quarrel between the ancients and 
moderns. Rousseau refers to Terrasson in his Emile as a proponent of the superior- 
ity of the moderns (IV; Pléiade, IV, 676; Bloom, 343). 

120. For a similar discussion of moral causes, physical causes, and taste, see 
Emile, IV (Pléiade, IV, 671-676; Bloom, 340-343). See also Rousseau Dialogues, 
Second Dialogue, (Collected Writings, I, 112-113). 
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121. The comparison between painting and music, with design representing the 
melody and coloration the harmony, was a common trope in this period. See also 
Plato, Republic, X, 60oe—6orb. “Contour” translates “trait” in this passage and in 
the remainder of this chapter. 

122. For Burette, see note 118 above. 

123. The analogy between the refraction of colors in the prism and the notes of 
the musical scale was made most importantly by Newton in his Opticks (Pt. 1, 
qu. 14). Newton’s proposition was discussed in the article “Coulour” in the Encyclo- 
pedia, and was taken up most importantly by Castel, whose “ocular clavichord” 
Rousseau lampoons in chap. XVI below. 

124. “Relationships” translates “rapports? which can also be translated “ratios” 
and has been translated as such when it clearly has this sense. 

125. Rousseau parodies Rameau in the previous passage. For example, in his 
Nouvelles réflexions sur la démonstration du principle de Vharmome (1752) Rameau 
writes: “The beautiful edifices of the Greeks and Romans . . . were all built on the 
proportions drawn from music, which well justifies the idea that I have long had, 
that in music resides most certainly the principle of all the arts of taste” (Jacobi, V, 
123-124). See also the end of Rameau’s Errors on Music in the Encyclopedia, trans- 
lated above. 

126. This is the definition of music Rousseau gives at the outset of the article 
Music [Musique | in the Dictionary of Music, translated below. 

127. Rousseau here opposes Rameau’s supposed experiment as reported, among 
other places, in his Treatise on Harmony, Bk. 3, chap. 40 (Gossett, 331-341). He ex- 
plains the basis of his criticism at the outset of his Examination of Two Principles, 
translated above. 

128. See Plato, Phaedo, 84e—85a. 

129. Rousseau appears to refer to Rameau’s Platée (1745), which includes a cho- 
rus of croaking frogs. 

130. In Rousseau’s draft this chapter was originally entitled: “How our liveliest 
sensations often act through moral impressions.” 

131. For Rousseau’s similar discussion of indications that animals as well as hu- 
mans seem to show signs of natural pity, see Second Discourse (Collected Writings, 
III, 36). In the Emile, Rousseau remarks that “it is important to observe that some- 
thing moral enters into everything concerned with imitation,’ and then writes in a 
note to the statement: “This 1s proved by an essay on the Principle of Melody, which 
will be found in the collection of my writings” (IV; Pléiade, IV, 672; Bloom, 340). 
In his own copy of the Emile, Rousseau changed the reference to the Essay on the 
Origin of Languages (Pléiade, IV, 1618). 

132. Rousseau refers to the supposed cure for tarantula bites by dancing, from 
which comes the dance called a “Tarantella.” 

133. Nicolas Bernier (1664-1734) was the director of music of the Sainte- 
Chapelle in Paris and the chapel at Versailles. Rousseau relates the story of the mu- 
sician cured by a concert in the article Music [Musique | in his Dictionary of Music, 
p. 443 below. In his Confessions, Rousseau relates learning cantatas by heart while 
he himself was ul (V; Collected Writings, V, 155). 

134. See Emule, II (Pléiade, IV, 409-410; Bloom, 152): “Gluttony is the vice of 
hearts that have no substance.” 
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135. Rousseau distinguishes the “systematizing spirit” from the “spirit of obser- 
vation,’ upon which he says his own “system” is founded, in his Lettres morales 
(Lettre 3; Pléiade IV, 090-1093). 

136. The “ocular clavichord” was constructed by the Abbé Louis Bertrand Cas- 
tel (1688-1757), whom Rousseau had met soon after arriving in Paris with his new 
system of musical notation (see Confessions, VII (Collected Writings, V, 238, 242- 
243, 274). Castel first proposed his clavichord in 1725 in the Mercure de France and 
elaborated on it in later works, most importantly his Optique des coulours (1740). A 
separate article on the “Clavecin oculaire” was included in the Encyclopedia. 

137. Rousseau refers to the famous automated flautist constructed by Vaucan- 
son (1709-1782), who published his Mécanisme Wun flúteur automate in 1738. 

138. Rousseau refers to the ancient teaching, dating back to the Pythagorians 
and Plato and popular in the Middle Ages and Renaissance, that the revolution of 
the spheres containing the celestial bodies produced a harmonious music. 

139. “Similar” translates “semblable? which is translated as “fellows” in the pre- 
vious sentence. See note 8 above. 

140. This paragraph in the Essay is repeated almost verbatim in the articles IMI- 
TATION [Imitation] and OPERA [Opera] in the Dictionary of Music, both of which 
are translated below. 

141. Rousseau refers foremost to Rameau, who claimed Greek music was a de- 
fective version of the harmonic theory he developed in his works. However, in his 
earlier works, notably the Treatise on Harmony (1722), Rameau claimed that the 
music of the Greeks was founded on melody and not harmony. In his later writ- 
ings, Rameau changed his mind and insisted that Greek music was based on a de- 
fective notion of harmony. The debate between Rousseau and Rameau over the re- 
lated issues of the primacy of melody and harmony and the nature of Greek music 
can be found in Rousseaw’s article ENHARMONIC [Enharmonique] in the Encyclope- 
dia (later included in revised form in the Dictionary of Music) and Rameaw’s critical 
examination of that article in his Continuation of Errors on Music in the Encyclopedia, 
both translated above. 

142. Rousseau elaborates on the difference among the musical systems of vari- 
ous peoples and includes examples of the music of the Greeks, American Indians, 
and others, in the article Music [Musique] in the Dictionary of Music, translated 
below. 

143. This paragraph was adapted with minor changes from the Principle of Mel- 
ody, p. 263 above, and was also used in the Examination of Two Principles, p. 275 
above. 

144. Rousseau’s formulation in the version of this sentence in the Principle of 
Melody (see p. 263 above) brings out the pun: “they would have so to speak under- 
stood them underneath [sousentendies au dessous| their songs.” 

145. See the entry PATHETIC [Pathétique| in the Dictionary of Music: “The true 
pathetic genre is in passionate accent, which is not at all determined by rules, but is 
what genius discovers and the heart feels, without art being able in any way to give 
it laws.” 

146. This whole chapter was adapted with changes from the Principle of Melody, 
Pp. 265-268 above. 

147. Plutarch, De Musica, XXX.1141c-1142<. The dialogue, falsely attributed to 
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Plutarch, contains a synopsis of Pherecrates’ play Chiron (c. 440-420 B.C.), in 
which Music, dressed as a woman, complains that, instead of commanding poetry 
as of old, now she is stripped of her rightful place and accustomed power. Mela- 
nippides (fifth century B.c.) and Philoxenus (fourth century B.C.) were innovators 
in Greek music. 

148. See Rousseau, First Discourse (Collected Writings, I, 7-8). 

149. See Plato, Republic, X.s99c-e; Diogenes Laertius, Lives of the Philosophers, 
“Plato? 

150. Nero is the “flute player” Rousseau has Fabricius denounce in the impor- 
tant prosopopeia in the Furst Discourse (Collected Writings, II, 11). 

1s1. Flavius Claudius Julianus (“Julian the Apostate”), Misopogon, 337c. Julian 
actually compares the Gaul’s speech to the cawing of hoarse birds. 

152. See Rousseau’s article PLAIN-SONG [Plain-Chant] in his Dictionary of Mu- 
sic (Pléiade, V, 983), where he appears to allude to this discussion in the Essay: “The 
time when the Christians began to have Churches . . . was that in which Music had 
already lost almost all its ancient energy by a progress of which I have elsewhere set 
forth the causes.” 

153. Jehan des Murs (c.1300-c.1350), a widely influential musical theorist of 
the later Middle Ages best known for his treatment of musical proportions and 
mensural notation. Rousseau refers to the Speculum musicae, long attributed to Je- 
han des Murs, but actually written by Jacques de Liege (c.1260-c.1330). Giovanni- 
Andrea Angelini-Bontempi or Buontempi (c. 1630-c.1704), published his Istoria 
musica in 1695. Rousseau read the work attentively while living at Charmettes, and 
credits it with sparking his interest in musical theory (see Confessions, VII; Collected 
Writings, V, 206). 

154. Giuseppe Tartini (1692-1770) was a well-known violinist, composer, and 
theoretician. His most influential work was the Trattato di musica secondo al vera 
scienza del’armonia (1754). For Rousseau’s discussion of Rameau’s vibrating string, 
see Examination of Two Principles, end, p. 281 above. 

155. In the Emile Rousseau writes: “I observe that in the modern age men no 
longer have a hold on one another except by force or by self-interest; the ancients, 
by contrast, acted much more by persuasion and by the affections of the soul be- 
cause they did not neglect the language of signs” (IV; Pléiade, IV, 645; Bloom, 231). 
See also Social Contract, III, 15: “your indistinct languages cannot be heard out- 
doors” (see more generally II, 12-15). Compare Aristotle, Politics, VI1.4.1326bs—6. 

156. See Rousseau’s similar description of the public reading of the poetry of 
Homer and the great Athenian tragedians in his Considerations on the Government of 
Poland, chap. 2 (Pléiade, III, 958). 

157. D’Alembert, De la liberté de la musique (1758), XXIII: “If French recitative 
were as well composed as it could be, it ought to be able to be recited in Italian.” 

158. Duclos, Remarques sur la Grammaire générale et raisonnée, I, 1. 


EDITOR’S NOTES TO 
Pronunciation 


This translation is based on the text found in Pléiade, I, 1248-1252. The Pléiade 
edition is based on Rousseau’s manuscript (Neuchatel R 19, folios 13-15), which 


